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affectionate  heart,  whose  sense  will 
inform  him  that  the  moral  of  the 
following  Tale  is  equally  adapted 
for  himself  and  his  Brothers,  as  for 
his  Sisters.  That  Boys,  as  well  as 
Girls,  can  do  Right,  or  do  Wrong. 
To  him,  this  little  Work  is  inscribed 
by  his  tenderly  attached,  and  anxious 
Mother, 
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PREFACE. 


THE  following  little  story  is  obviously 
adapted  for  children  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced age.  The  increasing  years  of 
her  young  family  naturally  led  the 
Author  to  suit  her  writings  to  their 
improving  capacities. 

In  the  present  and  the  three  former 
Publications  the  Author  has  written 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and,  in 
every  case,  forwarded  the  first  and 
only  copy  to  her  Publishers.  She 
could  snatch  a  few  leisure  hours  to  ra- 
pidly express  her  ideas,  but  could  not 
command  sufficient  time  to  slowly  re- 
vise her  efforts. — Under  equal  disad- 
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vantages  every  future  attempt  may 
be   produced. — This    explanation   is 
given  to  account  for  errors,  not  to  ex- 
cuse them.     Rapidity  of  execution  is 
no  apology  for  deficiency  of  matter. 
A  better  excuse  may  be  found  in  the 
occupied  life  of  the  Author,  who,  su- 
perintending the  claims  of  a  numerous 
family,  found  little  leisure  for  excur- 
sive employments.    The  earliest  hours 
of  morning,  stolen  from  her  pillow, 
and  the  seasons  of  relaxation  when  her 
children  played  around  her  and  she 
directed  their  sports,  or  settled  their 
differences  whilst  placed  at  her  writ- 
ing desk.     These  were  the  only  mo- 
ments she  allowed  herself  to  devote 
to  her  pen.     That  under  such  circum- 
stances she  wrote  at  all  may  be  ground 
for  censure,  perhaps  for  sarcasm  ;  but 
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let  the  importance  of  her  motives 
extenuate  her  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption. 

A  mother,  incessantly  devoted  to 
the  care  of  her  children,  and  exerting 
her  every  talent,  however  humble,  to 
promote  their  virtue  and  increase  their 
knowledge.  Such  is  the  image  pre- 
sented to  deprecate  criticism  and  to  a- 
rouse  benevolence, 
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CHAP.  L 

Idleness  and  Industry — We  can  chuse  either  ofthese* 
but  tue  must  expect  Vexation  to  attend  Idleness,  and 
Pleasure  to  follow  Industry. 

ROSA  and  Agnes  were  twin  sisters.  Born 
on  the  same  day,  and  strikingly  resem- 
bling each  other  in  face  and  figure,  their 
kind  parents  resolved  to  keep  them 
together  as  much  as  possible,  and  treat 
them  in  all  respects  alike.  They  were 
both  pleasant,  merry-looking  little  girls, 
had  both  rosy  cheeks  and  laughing  blue 
eyes.  They  were  able  to  learn  all  that 
was  required  from  them,  whenever  they 
were  attentive,  and  the  cleverest  children, 
cannot  learn  any  thing  without  attention. 
Their  tempers  also  were  very  much  alike ; 
they  were  both  too  often  peevish,  pas- 
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sionate  and  iii-bumoured.  Although  re- 
sembling each  other  so  much  in  childhood, 
in  every  respect,  in  age,  in  disposition, 
and  in  appearance.  Although  receiving 
the  same  management  from  their  excel- 
lent parents,  and  living  constantly  to- 
gether, yet  tbese  two  little  girls  grew  up 
to  be  very  different  women.  How  could 
this  happen?  I  will  tell  you.  They  ma- 
naged themselves  very  differently :  one 
scorned  the  advice  of  her  friends,  gave 
\vay  to  her  passions,  would  not  attend  to 
her  lessons,  and  fancied  she  should  grow 
wise  and  good  without  trying  to  be  either. 
The  other  always  minded  what  was  said 
to  her,  when  she  found  herself  beginning 
to  behave  ill,  would  stop,  and  behave 
better,  patiently  learnt  her  lessons,  and 
by  always  trying,  became  in  time  a  clever, 
amiable  woman.  Little  girls  grow  slowly  t 
tallrr  and  bigger,  they  cannot  be  tall  and 
large  at  once.  This  is  impossible.  Well 
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then  it  is  quite  as  impossible  to  grow 
clever  and  good  all  at  ouce.  It  is  only 
by  constant  endeavours,  by  patience,  imd 
by  perseverance  that  knowledge  and 
virtue  are  acquired.  Is  it  not  wonderful 
that  every  body  does  not  try  to  improve 
themselves  in  learning  and  goodness, 
since,  by  being  well  informed  and  good, 
are  the  only  chances  of  being  happy  ? 

It  will  perhaps  be  useful,  as  well  as  en- 
tertaining, to  observe  how  these  twin. 
sisters  behaved.  This  will  teach  us  w'  at 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  ourselves. 
Looking  at  them,  will  be  like  looking  at 
ourselves  in  a  glass :  we  shall  not  only 
see  what  is  wrong,  but  how  to  put  it  right, 
and,  as  their  history  is  very  entertaining, 
it  will  amuse  as  well  as  improve  us. 

Rosa  and  Agnes  were  born  and  lived 
in  a  large  and  busy  town ;   they  had  a 
small    garden,    however,    behind    their  . 
house,  where  they  could  run  and  play  $ 
u  2 
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where  they  could  plant  seeds,  and  watch 
the  trees  blossom  and  the  flowers  bloom. 
Their  father  gave  each  of  them  a  small 
plat,  to  cultivate  for  themselves,  and  told 
them,  by  attention  and  industry,  they 
could  there  grow  various  flowers,  and,  by 
carefully  weeding  the  ground,  might  pre- 
serve it  neat  and  clean. — Rosii  was  very 
fond  of  having  a  smart  nosegay,  and 
dearly  loved  fruit,  she  therefore  was  much 
pleased  with  her  little  garden,  and  ex- 
pected it  would  produce  all  she  liked  and 
wished.  But  Rosa  forgot  that  fruits 
and  flowers  do  not  grow  without  cultiva- 
tion ;  she  forgot  that  weeds  would  over- 
run the  plat,  and  choke  the  shrubs  and 
plants  already  thriving  there.  To  be 
ignorant  is  a  common  case  with  young 
children,  and,  had  Rosa  been  without  a 
friend  to  teach  her  better,  she  would  have 
deserved  pity  and  forgiveness.  But  her 
father  had  told  her  what  was  necessary 
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to  be  clone.  To  his  kind  advice  she 
would  not  attend.  Young-  children  must 
always  continue  ignorant,  if  they  will  not 
take  the  advice  given  them  by  older  and 
wiser  people.  But,  when  they  are  so  self- 
willed,  they  can  no  longer  be  pitied  or 
forgiven. 

The  little  garden  of  Agnes  was  next 
to  Rosa's.  When  her  father  gave  it  to 
her,  he  said,  as  he  had  done  to  her  sister, 
"  Agnes,  you  must  clear  away  all  -weeds, 
and  carefully  put  in  your  seeds*"  Agnes 
felty  like  Rosa,  that  she  was  an  ignorant 
child ;  "  but  my  papa,"  thought  she, 
*'  has  told  me  what  to  do.  Ah  !  how 
lucky  I  am  to  have  somebody  to  tell  me; 
what  I  ought  to  do."  She  remembered 
her  father's  words,  she  carefully  weeded " 
her  little  garden,  she  made  little  holes  in 
the  ground,  and  put  in  the  seeds  he  had 
given  her.  All  this  caused  her  some 
trouble,  her  back  ached  with  stooping  to- 
il 3 
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weed,  she  made  herself  very  hot  with 
raking  the  ground  after  planting,  and  felt 
much  tired  before  all  was  done.  But  she 
knew  it  must  be  done,  or  else  she  could 
not  expect  either  fruit  or  flowers.  Rosa 
stood  looking  at  her,  idle  and  discon- 
tented. Agnes  was  laughing  and  talk- 
ing as  she  worked. 

"  Look,  Rosa,  how  well  I  have  cleared 
away  the  weeds,  and  see,  my  currant  tree 
is  full  of  blossom!  the  sun  can  now  shine 
upon  it,  and  ripen  the  coming  fruit." 

"  But  all  this  work  has  tired  you  very 
much." 

"  Yes,  it  has  tired  me,  to  be  sure,  but 
you  know  papa  says  nothing  can  be 
g-ained  without  industry." 

Rosa  looked  at  her  own  garden  and 
saw  it  choked  with  groundsel  and  thistles, 
and  sighed  heavily. 

"  You  sigh,  dear  Rosa,  you  are  not 
pleased,  though  you  are  not  tired.  Now, 
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whilst  I  work,  I  never  sigh ;  I  am  too 
busy  to  have  time  for  sighing." 

The  little  girls  awoke  early  next  morn- 
ing. The  rain  pattered  against  the  win- 
dow. <c  Bless  me !"  cried  Rosa,  "  how  it 
rains.  How  provoking!  we  cannot  go 
to  the  garden  this  morning." 

"  I  am  sorry  too,"  said  Agnes,  "  but 
now  I  think  of  it,  the  rain  will  do  my 
garden  a  great  deal  of  good ;  so,  after 
all,  I  am  not  very  sorry." 

So  saying,  she  quietly  turned  round  to 
finish  her  nap.  Rosa  had  a  garden  too, 
but  she  could  not  think  of  it  with  pleasure, 
for  the  rain  would  only  nourish  the  rank 
weeds.  Angry  and  peevish,  she  lay 
awake,  listening  to  the  rain  drops,  whilst 
her  young'sister  slept  sweetly  and  soundly. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  away :  Rosa 
had  carelessly  thrown  into  the  ground  the 
seeds  given  her,  but  she  had  done  this  so 
hastily,  had,  so  little  attended  to  the  plant* 
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when  they  began  to  grow,  that  they  soon 
withered  and  died  away.  One  day  some 
company  dined  at  her  father's,  and  after 
dinner  walked  in  the  garden.  They 
stopped  at  the  little  spot  belonging  to 
Agnes,  and  admired  its  neatness  and  good 
order.  Agnes  blushed  at  their  praise, 
but  it  gave  her  pleasure,  for  she  knew  it 
was  just,  and  that  she  had  worked  hard 
to  deserve  it.  She  gathered  some  of  her 

o 

best  roses  and  pinks  for  her  visitors,  and 
also  filled  a  cabbage  leaf  with  her  fine 
red  currants.  Her  father  told  her  she 
had  been  an  industrious  little  girl,  and, 
having  attended  to  his  advice,  was  now 
rewarded  for  her  good  sense.  "  And  how 
does  Rosa's  garden  come  on?"  said  he; 
"  1  gave  her  as  good  a  one  as  yours, 
Agnes,  and  seeds  from  the  same  paper, 
and  I  think  her  currant  tree  was  a  better 
one  than  yours." 

He  paused  after  he  had  said  this,  for 
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he  had  approached  Rosa's  garden,  and 
found  it  a  wilderness  of  weeds.  Rosa 
burst  into  tears  and  turned  away.  Her 
father  took  her  hand.  "  My  dear  child, 
behold  the  effects  of  Idleness  and  Indus- 
try :  you  and  your  sister  have  both  had 
the  same  opportunity  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving pleasure.  She  has  profited  by 
the  opportunity,  but  you  have  thrown  it 
away." 

"  But,  papa,  I  cannot  work  so  well  as 
Agnes.1' 

"  You  mean  that  you  do  not  chuse  to 
work  at  all.  Why  should  Agnes  work 
better.  She  has  no  more  hands  than  you 
have,  she  is  not  stronger,  nor  could  she 
have  known  more,  had  she  not  tried 
more — Depend  upon  it,  the  fault  is  all 
your  own.  Be  active,  be  industrious, 
and,  like  Agnes,  you  will  reap  the  reward 
of  activity  and  industry." 

Rosa  felt  in  her  heart  how  true  were 
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her  father's  words,  and  she  walked  on 
dissatisfied  and  thoughtful.  Agnes,  good- 
humouredly  ran  after  her,  and  putting  her 
arm  round  her  sister's  neck,  kissed  her 
cheek  and  begged  her  not  to  be  so  sad. 

"  Cheer  up,  dear  Rosa,  papa  is  not 
angry,  and  to-morrow  I  will  help  you  to 
put  your  garden  into  order.  We  \ViIl 
make  it  so  nice,  and  we  will  transplant 
soir.e  of  my  pinks  into  it,  and  any  thing1 
else  you  like,  so  cheer  up,  dear  Rosa." 

How  often  one  fault  brings  on  another. 
Rosa  had  not  a  bad  disposition,  she  loved 
her  sister,  and  was  sensible  to  this  kind- 
ness, but  just  at  this  moment  nothing 
could  have  pleased  her,  for  she  was  not 
pleased  with  herself.  Ah  !  if  we  wish  to 
be  always  happy,  we  must  always  try  to 
do  right.  Rosa  turned  angrily  from  her 
sister,  and  walked  back  to  the  house. 

Poor  child!  how  she  punished  herself; 
for  she  lost  the  comfort  of  her  sister's 
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soothing-  attention,  she  had  been  idle,  and 
had  suffered  for  it;  she  was  now  worse, 
for  she  was  ungrateful ;  how  then  could 
she  he  happy  ? 

In  the  parlour  all  the  company  were 
assembled.  Agnes  too  came  there.  All 
were  so  merry,  so  gay,  all  but  the  self- 
punished  Rosa.  She  neither  smiled  nor 
spoke,  and  went  early  to  bed,  restless  and 
uneasy. 

We  thus  see  that  Agnes  produced  t!cr 
own  pleasure,  and  Rosa  her  own  disap- 
pointment. She  had  been  wrong  in  neg- 
lecting her  garden :  this  was  her  first 
fault :  had  she  stopped,  and,  instead  of 
becoming  ill-humoured,  had  she  acknow- 
ledged her  error,  her  father  would  most 
probably  have  praised  her  candour,  and 
soon  have  forgotten  the  forsaken  garden. 
Here  then  was  an  opportunity  lost  of  re- 
covering her  father's  good  opinion,  and 
thereby  recovering  her  own  good  hu- 
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mour.  Her  sister's  kindness  offered  an- 
other occasion  of  gratification.  To  re- 
turn the  affectionate  attention  of  those 
we  love  is  always  a  pleasure.  Rosa  lost 
it  by  her  ill  humour.  Had  she  checked 
her  temper,  and  returned  Agnes's  kiss,  all 
would  have  been  well,  her  heart  would 
soon  have  glowed  with  gratitude  to  her 
sister,  and  her  good  feelings  would  have 
borne  clown  all  ill-nature,  she  would  have 
jo&ed  the  party  in  cheerful  spirits,  and, 
after  a  pleasant  evening,  gom  self-recon- 
ciled to  bed.  Every  body  may  once  do 
wrong,  but  the  sooner  they  stop  the 
better,  the  sooner  they  change  wrong  to 
right,  the  sooner  they  will  become  con-, 
tented. 

Agnes  was  sometimes  idle  too.  Hey 
mother,  as  usual,  gave  her  a  morning  les- 
son to  learn,  and  then  showed  her  some 
needlework  that  she  wished  her  to  finish. 
Rosa  also  was  desired  to  employ  herself 
in  the  same  manner;  their  mother  then 
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left  them,  as  she  often  was  accustomed 
to  do,  and  went  about  some  other  busi- 
ness. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  two  girls  were 
very  attentive  to  their  books,  but  a  beau- 
tiful butterfly  flying  into  the  room,  they 
forgot  their  mother's  injunction,  threw 
down  their  books,  and  began  chasing  the 
pretty  butterfly.  Whilst  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  this  sport,  their  mother  re- 
turned into  the  room,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  them  so  idly  trifling  away  the 
time. 

"  My  dear  children,"  said  she,  "  I 
bade  you  learn  your  spelling  ;  is  this  the 
way  do  you  think  of  obeying  me?  Can 
the  spelling  possibly  get  into  your  heads 
whilst  you  are  running  after  a  butterfly  : 
without  looking  at  the  words  how  can 
you  see  what  letters  form  each  syllable  ? 
Without  attention  how  can  you  learn  ?" 

The  little  girls  blushed,  and  promised 
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to  behave  better,  the  butterfly  escaped 
out  of  the  window,  and  their  mother 
again  left  them  to  their  studies.  Rosa 
heartily  resolved  to  keep  the  promise  she 
had  given,  never  looked  from  her  book 
till  she  had  learnt  her  lesson,  and,  having 
done  so,  took  up  her  needlework,  and  be- 
gan hemming  very  industriously.  Agnes, 
nuluckily,  did  not  so  well  keep  the  reso- 
lution she  had  made.  The  butterfly  in- 
deed  was  gone,  but  a  few  flies  were  flut- 
tering on  the  windowpafces.  Agnes 
thought  she  would  just  look  at  them,  and 
then  return  to  her  seat.  It  is  better  never 
to  begin  doing  wrong.  Agnes,  from 
watching  the  flies,  discovered  a  large  spi- 
der, weaving  its  ensnaring  web.  Instead 
of  copying  the  busy  spider,  she  followed 
the  silly  example  of  the  idle  flies.  The 
consequence  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  When  Agnes's  mother  return- 
ed, she  had  done  no  work,  and  could  not 
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say  two  words  of  her  spelling1.  Rosa  was 
perfect  in  her  lesson,  and  had  neatly 
finished  her  work. 

"  You  see,  Rosa,"  said  her  mother, 
"  you  can  be  industrious  when  you  chose. 
Never  think  that  you  are  idle  or  naughty, 
in  any  way,  because  you  cannot  help  it ; 
you  can  always  help  it.  Remember  that, 
my  dear  child,  and  that  it  is  always  in 
our  own  power  to  chuse,  either  to  do  right 
or  to  do  wrong.  You  have  chosen  the 
right,  and  Agnes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
wrong  this  morning.  Another  day  I  hope 
she  will  be  wiser;  but,  as  people  must  suf- 
fer for  their  faults,  she  must  stay  at  home 
and  do  what  ought  to  have  been  already 
done,  and  you  shall  walk  with  me  to  see 
your  aunt." 

Rosa  kindly  asked  her  mother  to  take 

Agnes  too.     This   showed  she  could  be 

good  tempered   also   when  she  pleased, 

but  her  mother  could  not  grant  her  re* 

c  2 
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quest.  Agnes  burst  into  tears  as  soon  as. 
she  saw  her  mother  and  sister  go  out  of  the 
house.  Her  father  heard  her  crying,  and 
came  to  her.  When  he  heard  all  that  had 
happened,  he  advised  Agnes  to  wipe  away 
her  tears,  and  endeavour  to  make  up  for 
lost  time. 

"  Crying  will  not  teach  you  your  les- 
son ;  it  will  oiily  make  your  head  ache 
and  your  eyes  red." 

Agnes  only  wept  the  more  bitterly  at 
her  father's  words,  and  he  left  her,  sorry 
for  her  obstinacy  and  foolishness.  When 
she  was  left  alone,  she  began  to  think  a 
little  more  wisely :  her  father's  words  re- 
turned to  her  mind.  She  looked  into  the 
glass:  her  eyes  were  indeed  terribly  red, 
and  her  head  felt  heavy  and  confused. 
"  Foolish  child  that  I  am,"  thought  she, 
"  not  to  mind  papa's  advice,  he  always 
tells  me  true."  She  dried  up  her  tears, 
looked  for  her  work-bag,  and  began  work- 
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ing1;  her  eyes  gradually  became  cool,  and 
her  head  more  clear.     She  finished  net- 
work, then  applied  herself  to  her  spelling- 
book.   Long  before  her  mother  and  sister 
returned,  she  had  perfectly  learnt  her  les- 
son ;   she  therefore  amused  herself  witk 
again    watching   the  industrious  spider. 
'*  Ah!"  thought  she,  "  1  can  now  look  at 
you,  Mrs.  Spider,  with  an  easy  conscience, 
your  industry  does  not  reproach  me  for  my 
idleness.    I  have  done  all  I  ought  to  have 
done,  and  my  heart  no  longer  keeps  twitch- 
ing me,  as  it  did  just  now.    I  find  we  must 
finish  business  before  we  expect  pleasure, 
or  pleasure  will  only  half  please." 

Agnes  showed  her  mother  the  finished 
work,  and  said  her  spelling  without  one 
mistake.  "  You  have  made  up  for  your 
former  idleness,"  said  her  mother,  "  and 
I  am  very  glad  of  it.  You  stopped  your- 
self from  going1  on  in  the  wrong." 
Agnes  was  happy  to  have  pleased  her 
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mother:  she  forgot  the  disappointment  of 
losing  her  walk.  Her  morning  had  been 
made  uncomfortable  by  her  own  folly. 
But  she  amended.  Her  afternoon  be- 
came pleasant  by  her  own  exertions.  Sa 
much  depends  jipon  ourselves ! 

. 
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CHAP.  II. 

?The  Uses  of  a  Shilling^- Selfish  People  are  generally 
punished  by  the  very  means  they  take  to  please 
themselves—  Sympathy. 

HOSA  and  Agnes  had  a  very  kind  aunt, 
who  was  always  contriving  some  pleasure 
for  them.  She  called  one  morning  at  their 
father's,  and  asked  his  leave  to  take  them 
out  with  her,  shopping,  He  kindly  con- 
sented, and  the  happy  little  girls  set  off 
with  their  aunt.  She  carried  them  to  se- 
veral shops,  where  she  made  many  pur- 
chases ;  at  last,  she  told  them  she  would 
treat  them,  to  the  amount  of  a  shilling 
each,  with  whatever  they  pleased,  Rosa 
directly  answered, 

"  Oh !  dear  aunt !  then  pray  take  us 
into  that  charming  pastrycook's  shop; 
those  tarts  look  delicious.'* 
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"  And  you,  Agnes,"  said  her  aunt, 
"  what  shall  I  give  you?" 

Agnes  quickly  replied,  "  A  book,  if 
you  please,  aunt." 

"  And  do  you  not  think  you  will  prefer 
a  book  also,  Rosa?" 

"  No,  thank  you  aunt,  I  love  reading 
dearly,  but  those  tarts  are  so  tempting  !'* 

"  That  pleasure  will  soon  be  over, 
Rosa." 

"  Never  mind  that,  aunt 5  let  me  only 
go  to  the  pastrycook's.' ' 

Her  aunt  then  gave  her  a  shilling,  and 
bade  her  follow  her  inclinations;  another 
shilling  was  also  given  to  Agnes,  and  their 
aunt  promised  to  wait  for  them  where  she 
was,  as  she  was  talking  with  a  gentleman, 
with  whom  she  wished  to  settle  some  bu- 
siness. 

Away  flew  Rosa  to  the  pastrycook's  : 
she  devoured  tart  after  tart,  a  cheesecake, 
and  a  bun.  As  she  was  reaching  out  her 
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hand  for  another  bun,  the  woman  of  the 
shop  said,  "  Young  lady,  you  have  only 
given  a  shilling  to  me,  and  have  already 
eaten  the  worth  of  it." 

Rosa  was  surprised,  but,  on  counting 
up  what  she  had  eaten,  she  found  the  wo- 
man had  spoken  very  truly.  Rosa  was 
disappointed,  for  she  had  intended  to  have 
bought  a  tart  for  her  sister,  and  another 
for  her  aunt.  But  the  money  was  gone, 
and  slowly  and  sorrowfully  she  left  the 
shop.  At  the  door  of  it  she  met  her  aunt 
and  Agnes.  The  latter  had  a  neat  paper 
parcel  in  her  hand.  With  a  gay  smile  she 
told  her  grave  sister,  that  she  had  bought 
a  delightful  book,  which  would  amuse 
them  both  very  much.  When  they  reach- 
ed home,  they  found  the  dinner  was  ready. 

"  1  am  very  glad  of  that,  mamma,  for 
I  am  so  hungry/'  said  Agnes. 

"  And  are  not  you  hungry  too,  my 
dear  Rosa  ?"  said  her  mother. 
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"  No,  mother,  not  at  all  hungry,"  said 
Rosa,  hanging"  down  her  head.  The  tarts 
had  made  her  feel  a  little  sick,  but  she  did 
not  like  to  complain,  she  knew  it  was  all 
her  own  fault.  Agnes  eat  a  hearty  din- 
ner, and  afterwards  opened  her  parcel. 
It  contained  a  little  volume  of  Natural 
History,  full  of  pictures  of  birds  and 
beasts,  with  a  short  account  of  each.  Ag- 
nes held  the  book  so,  that  her  sister  might 
see  the  prints  as  well  as  herself.  She  some- 
times read  one  of  the  descriptions,  then 
stopped  to  admire  some  curious  or  beauti- 
ful animal,  and,  kissing  her  sister,  said, 

"  I  have  double  pleasure  in  my  book, 
because  you,  dear  Rosa,  share  with  me 
the  pleasure  of  looking  at  it." 

"  What  did  that  entertaining  book  cost 
you?"  said  her  father. 

"  One  shilling,  papa,  which  my  dear 
aunt  gave  me." 

"  You  have  laid  out  the  money  very 
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sensibly,"  replied  her  father:  "  with  care, 
that  book  will  last  a  long"  time,  and  will 
be  always  amusing  and  instructive;  and 
you,  Rosa,  I  suppose  your  aunt  gave  you 
a  shilling*  too." 

<c  Yes,  papa,"  said  Rosa  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Let  us  hear  what  you  did  with  your 
shilling,"  said  her  father. 

What  a  question  for  poor  Rosa !  She 
turned  from  her  father,  and  looked  sadly 
confused,  she  spoke  some  words,  but  stam- 
mered so  much  her  father  could  not  hear 
her. 

«  Well,  well  my  dear  girl,"  said  he,  "  I 
did  not  mean  to  distress  you,  we  will  talk 
of  something  else.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
cause  past  pleasure  to  give  you  present 
pain." 

"Pleasure!  "thought  Rosa,"  little  indeed 
was  the  pleasure !  how  great  the  pain  ! 
for  T  am  sick  and  uncomfortable.  I  have 
nothing  to  show  for  my  money,  nothing 
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to  think  of,  about  the  spending  it,  but 
shame  and  vexation.  Agnes  had  but  one 
shilling,  as  I  had,  and  how  much  she  has 
done  with  it !  pleased  herself,  pleased 
papa,  pleased  me !  and  I  could  have  done 
so  too/' 

This  bitter  thought  made  the  tears  start 
into  Rosa's  eyes :  Agnes  was  just  then 
laughing  at  the  picture  of  a  droll  monkey 
in  her  book.  What  a  contrast !  Rosa 
sorrowful  by  the  very  means  that  had 
made  Agnes  glad.—  "  Oh!  yes,"  thought 
Rosa,  "  I  see  what  mamma  said  was  very 
true ;  we  very  often  make  our  own  joy  ov 
our  own  sorrow !  1  have  nobody  to  blame 
but  myself,  nothing  to  find  fault  with,  but 
my  own  greediness  and  want  of  thought." 

When  Agnes  saw  her  sister  looking  so 
sad,  her  smiles  instantly  disappeared,  she 
looked  sad  too,  but  her  sadness  had  not 
the  bitterness  of  Rosa's  sadness. — She 
had  nothing*  to  reproach  herself  with  as 
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Rosa  had. — Little  children?  pray  remem- 
ber, that  no  sorrow  is  so  hard  to  bear,  as 
sorrow  in  remembering"  wrong"  actions. 
But  also  remember,  this  is  a  sorrow  that 
can  never  afflict  us  but  from  our  own 
fault.  It  is  easy  to  escape  it  by,  "  Never 
doing  wrong." 

Indeed,  the  sadness  that  now  affected 
Agnes  was  soothing-,  for  it  was  amiable. 
It  was  not  for  herself,  but  for  another,  and 
that  other  her  dear  sister.  Sympathy, 
which  means  feeling1  with  others,  enter- 
ing into  another's  sorrows  and  joys,— sym- 
pathy is  a  kindly  sensation,  which  though 
it  makes  us  sigh,  makes  us  also  satisfied 
with  ourselves,  it  gives  us  the  satisfaction 
of  hoping  that  we  lessen  the  distress  of 
those  with  whom  we  feel ;  and,  to  think  we 
lessen  the  distress  of  others  is,  of  all  grave 
feelings,  the  most  pleasing  and  satis- 
factory. 

Whilst  we  are  talking  of  the  use  and 
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the  abuse  of  money ,  or,  in  other  words,  how 
money  may  be  made  to  give  pleasure  or 
pain,  another  incident  may  be  mentioned, 
which  occurred  to  these  twin-sisters. 
Their  parents  frequently  gave  them  a  few 
halfpence  at  a  time,  that  they  might 
have  the  power  of  buying  themselves  any 
trifle  they  might  want;  such  as  pencils, 
paper,  pins,  needles,  and  thread.  Though 
the  money  was  given  with  this  intention, 
yet  the  little  girls  were  allowed  to  spend 
it  for  any  other  purpose  they  chose.  At 
first,  the  halfpence  were  laid  out  as  soon 
as  they  were  received,  and  they  never 
kept  a  halfpenny  through  the  day  they 
got  it.  But  a  lucky  thought  struck  Rosa, 
how  much  wiser  it  would  be  to  save  their 
halfpence  until  they  had  collected  a  six- 
pence or  a  shilling,  and  then  buy  some 
useful,  good  thing  with  it.  Agnes  was 
quite  delighted  with  her  sister's  plan,  and 
they  set  about  it  accordingly.  They  first> 
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each  of  them,  purchased  a  neat  screw  box, 
to  hold  their  collection,  and,  in  a  very 
short  time,  had  saved  it  full  of  halfpence. 
Their  mother  was  much  pleased  with  their 
scheme,  and,  when  they  had  gathered 
twelve  pence  each,  she  gave  them  a  shill- 
ing a  piece  for  their  store.  So  far  all  was 
well,  the  sisters  had  acted  alike  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  of  course  felt 
the  same  gratification. 

"  What  must  we  do  with  our  shillings  ?'* 
said  Rosa ;  "  I  think  1  shall  spend  mine 
in  a  new  sash.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  go 
nigh  that  nasty  pastrycook  !" 

"Do  not  abuse  the  pastrycook,  my  dear 
Rosa,  for  what  was  your  own  doing," 
said  her  mother.  l(  People  may  lay  out 
money  well  even  at  a  pastrycook's." 

"  Oh !  mamma  !  how  is  that  possible  ?'* 
exclaimed  Rosa. 

*'  I  will  tell  you,  my  child.     Is  there 
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not  a  great  pleasure  in  pleasing1  those  we 
Jove  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed  mamma,  there  is,"  said 
-Agnes. 

"  Well  then,"  continued  her  mother, 
"  suppose  Rosa,  after  treating*  herself  with 
one  tart  and  one  bun,  had  next  bought  a 
few  buns  for  you,  Agnes,  and  the  other 
children,  a  biscuit  for  her  aunt  and  one 
for  her  papa,  to  show  she  had  thought  of 
them,  would  not  this  have  been  very 
kind  of  her  ?  The  buns  and  biscuits,  to 
be  sure,  would  soon  have  been  eaten 
tip,  but  the  remembrance  of  the  kind 
act  would  have  always  remained  in  the 
minds  of  her  friends  and  herself." 

"  If  I  had  but  done  that, "  said 

Rosa,  earnestly. 

"  Profit  by  experience,  Rosa,"  said 
her  mother.  <c  Another  time  you  will 
know  better  how  to  lay.  out  your  money, 
so  as  to  purchase  the  most  satisfaction.. 
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Those  people  are  wise  that  remember 
their  faults  in  order  to  avoid  them  in 
future." 

Rosa  had  determined  to  buy  a  new  sash 
with  her  shilling,  and  Agnes  thought  she 
would  lay  out  her's  in  purchasing  a  hand- 
some skipping  rope. — "  Your's  will  be  the 
most  useful  thing  again,  Agnes/'  said 
Rosa. — c«  Then  pray,  my  dear  Rosa,7* 
said  her  mother,  "  change  your  intention, 
and  buy  a  skipping  rope  instead  of  a 
sash." — "  No,  mamma,  I  will  keep  to  my 
first  resolution." — That  would  be  wise  if 
your  first  resolution  was  the  best,  but  as 
you  now  have  thought  of  a  better,  it 
would  be  silly  not  to  chose  that  in  prefer- 
ence."— "  After  all,  mamma,  a  sash  is 
a  little  useful." — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
do  not  agree  with  you :  I  think  a  sash 
perfectly  useless,  but  as  there  is  no  harm 
in  spending  your  money  in  such  a  manner, 

D   3 
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I  will  not  say  any  thing  more  about  it : 
do  as  you  please,  my  dear." 

The  sun  shone  charmingly  when  the 
little  girls  set  out  with  their  mother  to 
make  their  purchases.  The  streets  were 
clean,  and  the  people  passed  along  with 
happy,  busy  faces  ;  the  shops  looked  very 
gay,  and  full  of  various  articles  for  use 
and  ornament.  u  We  must  attend  to 
duty  before  we  think  of  pleasure,  my 
children,"  said  their  mother.  "  I  have 
a  poor  sick  child  to  visit  in  this  back 
street ;  you  shall  go  with  me  there,  and 
then  I  will  accompany  you  on  your  busi- 
ness.'* 

The  little  girls  cheerfully  consented, 
and  followed  their  mother  down  a  close 
alley.  At  the  end,  they  stopped  at  a  low 
door,  and,  opening  the  latch,  entered  a 
dark  room.  Agnes  observed  that  her 
mother  looked  surprised,  for  the  room  was 
nearly  unfurnished,  and  a  surly-looking 
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woman  asked  them  what  they  wanted. 
"  We  are  looking  for  poor  sick  Susan." 
— "  Then,  madam,  you  must  look  for  her 
in  the  cellar/'  "In  the  cellar !" — "  Yes, 
and  too  good  a  place  too,  for  people  that 
cannot  afford  to  pay  their  rent." 

The  kind  mother  said  no  more,  but, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  returned  into  the  street, 
and  from  thence  descended  some  narrow, 
dirty  steps,  into  a  damp  cellar.  Here 
lay  poor  Susan  on  a  low  pallet,  her  mo- 
ther sat  beside  her,  nursing  a  young-  baby, 
and  her  father  was  eating  a  bason  of  thick 
gruel  for  his  dinner. — "  Why  are  you 
here  ?"  said  the  pitying  visitor.  "  This 
place  is  not  tit  for  that  sick  child." — <c  No, 
madam,  it  is  not  indeed,"  said  the  man, 
leaving  his  seat,  "  but  our  money  was 
gone  in  doctor's  stuff  for  Susan,  and  we 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  rent  of  a  room 
any  longer." — "  What  is  the  difference 
of  your  rent  here  and  in  your  former 
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apartment?" — "  We  give  one  shilling  a 
week  for  this  place,  and  two  for  the  other. 
Besides  we  owe  our  landlady  ten  shillings 
already,  and  she  says  we  shall  never  go 
back  till  we  have  paid  what  we  owe.1* 

Agnes  and  Rosa  thought  the  landlady 
very  hardhearted,  their  mother  promised 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  these  pooF 
people,  and,  leaving  some  wine  she  had 
brought  for  Susan,  the  party  ascended 
from  the  cellar. 

As  they  walked  along,  Rosa  asked  her 
mother  what  she  meant  to  do  for  the  poor 
family. — "  That  is  what  I  am  thinking 
about,"  replied  her  mother.  "  I  cannot 
give  so  much  money  to  one  family  out  of 
my  poor  purse,  because  I  have  so  many 
other  pensioners  to  relieve." — But  this  is 
such  a  particular  distress,"  said  Agnes, — 
*'  It  is  indeed,  my  dear,  and  therefore  I 
must  meet  it  with  particular  attention.  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  recollect  some- 
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thing  I  can  go  without,  in  my  dress  or 
pleasurable  expences,  and  give  the  money, 
so  saved,  to  these  poor  people.  But, 
Agnes,  we  have  reached  the  toyshop. 
Here  are  some  beautiful  skipping  ropes 
hanging  at  the  door,  chuse  one,  my 
dear." — u  Oh  !  they  are  pretty  indeed  !" 
said  Rosa,  u  I  almost  wish  I  had  fixed 
on  a  skipping  rope." — "  You  are  a  silly 
child,"  said  her  mother,  "  to  keep  to  a 
resolution  which  you  know  to  be  a  bad 
one.  I  had  expected  more  sense  from 
you,  Rosa  :  but  come,  Agnes,  make  your 
choice." — "  If  you  please,  mamma,  "  said 
Agnes,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  think  I  would 
rather  not  buy  a  skipping  rope." — ''  What 
then  would  you  prefer?" — Agnes  crept 
close  to  her  mother,  and  whispered  to  her, 
"  I  would  prefer  helping  Susan." — u  You 
are  a  good  child  to  think  of  another's 
comfort  rather  than  of  yourown  pleasure," 
said  her  mother,  tenderly  kissing  her. 
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"  But  you  will  never  feel  the  want  of 
playthings  whilst  you  have  the  pleasing 
assurance  cf  having  relieved  the  distress- 
ed." 

They  again  walked  on,  Agnes  slipped 
her  shilling  into  her  mother's  hand,  Rosa, 
however,  saw  her  do  this,  and,  having 
heard  the  whisper,  knew  the  shilling  was 
savi-d  for  Susan.  A  shopwindow,  full  of 
smart  ribbons,  now  appeared,  the  party 
entered  it,  and  presently  the  counter  was 
covered  with  plenty  of  sashes.  Rosa's 
heart  half  smote  her  for  not  giving  her 
money  to  poor  Susan.  But  the  sashes 
were  so  smart.  Just  as  she  had  chosen  a 
bright  pink  ribbon,  a  crimson  silk  purse 
attracted  her  eye,  she  asked  its  price. 
"  One  shilling/*  said  the  shopman — 
<e  Then  I  think  I  must  have  it,"  said  Rosa. 
— "  How  Susan  will  thank  you,  my  dear 
Agnes !"  said  her  mother.  Rosa  put 
down  the  purse.  "  Will  you  do  as  yoitf 
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sister  has  done,  Rosa  ?"  said  her  mother. 
— t(  Yes,  mamma, — no  mamma,"  stam- 
mered out  Rosa.  "  This  purse,  it  is  so 
beautiful !  Every  body  will  so  admire  it ! 
— I  must  have  this  beautiful  purse." 

She  put  down  her  shilling,  snatched 
up  the  purse,  and  went  out  of  the  shop. 
Her  mother  and  sister  slowly  followed. 
They  returned  home  :  their  mother  went 
into  her  chamber,  and,  opening  her  band- 
box, looked  at  a  straw  bonnet  that  was 
in  it. — <c  It  is  very  old  and  shabby,  mam-» 
ma,"  said  Rosa. — "  Yes,  and  I  intended 
to  have  had  a  new  one  this  week;  but  now 
I  will  try  to  make  this  do  a  little  longer.0 
— "How  can 'yon  do  that?" — "  Whilst 
Rosa  was  looking  at  the  ribbons,  I  asked 
the  master  of  the  shop  the  price  of  a  new 
straw  bonnet  I  saw  there.  It  was  twenty 
shillings;  but  he  told  me  he  could  clean 
and  new  trim  an  old  bonnet  for  seven 
shillings." — "  I  understand,  mamma,  you 
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will  thus  have  thirteen  shillings  for  Su- 
san," said  Agnes. — "  You  have  guessed 
right  Agnes:  with  your  shilling  there  will 
be  fourteen,  ten  to  pay  the  old  debt,  and 
four  to  allow  the  poor  people  to  continue  a 
month  in  the  decent  room,  instead  of  the 
miserable  cellar." — "  And  in  that  time, 
perhaps,  mamma,  Susan  will  be  better, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  afford  the  higher 
rent." — "  Most  likely  Agnes;  so  you  find 
this  money  may  do  essential  service  !" — 
"  But  my  shilling  is  a  very  small  part  of 
it."—"  True,  my  love,  but  it  is  all  you 
have,  you  could  do  no  more;  and  even  one 
shilling  is  of  consequence;  it  will  pay  the 
difference  of  one  week's  rent.  Thus  you 
will  give  these  poor  people  one  whole 
week  of  comfort." 

After  dinner,  Rosa  produced  her  beau- 
tiful crimson  purse.  Her  aunt  said  it  was 
very  pretty  now,  but  would  soon  fade 
with  using. — "  Oh!  but  1  shall  not  use  it," 
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suid  Rosa. — "  Then  I  think  you  might  as 
well  be  without  it,  as  to  keep  it  covered 
up  for  fear  of  fading,"  said  her  father. 
Hosa  looked  vexed. — "  But  never  mind 
that,"  continued  her  aunt,  "  you  have  no 
money,  and  of  course  won't  want  to  use 
it."  This  truth  Rosa  could  not  deny,  but 
she  was  angry  to  remember  it.  "  The  lit- 
tle children,"  thought  she,  "  will  praise 
it." — But  she  was  again  disappointed,  the 
children  only  wanted  to  have  it,  to  pull  it 
about,  and  play  with  it.  This  would  soon 
spoil  it,  so  Rosa  was  forced  to  wrap  it  up 
in  paper  and  put  it  away.  It  was  of  no  use 
to  her,  it  was  no  pleasure  to  her.  Even  a 
sash  would  have  been  better.  She  would 
not  change  her  mind  for  a»good  purpose, 
but  foolishly  did  it  for  a  bad  one.  "  Again," 
thought  Rosa,  "  I  have  turned  my  good 
into  evil,  the  money  that  has  made  Agnes 
happy  has  made  me  miserable.  Yes,  yes, 
we  can  chuse  between  two  things,  bet  ween 
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right  and  wrong.  I  chose  the  wrong.  I 
was  selfish  and  suffer  for  it.  Agnes  took 
the  right,  was  charitable,  and  is  rewarded 
for  it." 

Such  were  Rosa's  thoughts,  and  such 
must  be  the  thoughts  of  all  those  who  read 
this  story.  Let  those  profit  by  Rosa's  ex- 
ample, and,  to  avoid  her  disappointment, 
take  care  to  avoid  her  faults. 
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CHAP.  III. 

How  useful  Conscience  is  to  us  all! — The  Folly  of 
saying,  «'  It  is  our  Disposition,  toe  are  ill-natured, 
and  cannot  help  it" — We  certainly  can  help  doing 
•wrong  if  tve  chuse. 

THE  next  morning'  Rosa  accompanied 
her  mother  and  sister  to  visit  Susan. 
They  found  her  worse  than  she  was  be- 
fore.—" 'Tis  all  this  damp  place,"  said 
her  mother,  "  it  will  surely  kill  her.  Oh? 
if  we  could  but  afford  to  go  back  to  our 
room." — "  You  shall  afford  it,  good  wo- 
man."— "  Ah,  madam,  we  have  no  mo- 
ney."— "  Here  is  the  money :  this  little 
girl  gave  a  shilling,  it  was  all  she  had,  to 
increase  the  store  for  you."  Susan  rose 
from  her  pillow,  and  her  poor  pale  face 
was  brightened  with  a  smile.  "  Then  I 
shall  live/'  she  cried,  "  live  to  comfort  my 
mother.  Dear  young  lady  !  your  charity 
E  2 
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will  save  my  life!"  How  these  words 
touched  the  heart  of  Agnes!  It  was 
pleasure,  pure  and  unalloyed.  Such  is 
the  pleasure  meant  by  the  reward  of  virtue, 
when  our  hearts  tell  us  we  have  done 
well. 

How  these  words  touched  the  heart  of 
Rosa !  It  was  pain,  severe  and  unsoftened. 
Such  is  the  pain  inflicted  by  conscience, 
when  our  hearts  tell  us  we  have  done 
wrong. 

Susan's  mother  burst  into  tears  of  joy 
when  she  received  the  money  :  she  tried 
to  speak,  to  thank  her  benefactors.— 
"  How  shall  I  thank  you?"  she  cried, 
"  I  cannot;  indeed  I  cannot,  but  God 
will  bless  you,  God  will  reward  you!" — 
"  He  rewards  us  now,  through  our  own 
hearts,"  said  Rosa's  mother.  "  God  has 
graciously  ordained  that  good  deeds  shall 
reward  themselves ;  that  happiness  shall 
ever  attend  virtue  ;  that,  whenever  a  hii- 
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man  being  does  right,  his  bosom  shall  be. 
filled  with  psace  and  joy !" — "  How 
happy  you  have  made  us,  dear,  good 
ladies/' — "  Not  happier/*  murmured 
Agnes,  <f  than  you  have  made  us.  We 
have  pleased  each  other." — "  So  it  is,  my 
child,"  said  her  mother,  "  that  in  blessing 
others,  we  bless  ourselves.  Let  us  thank 
God  that  our  duties  and  our  pleasures  are 
so  closely  united;  that  they  arise  from 
the  same  sources,  and  thus  are  permitted 
to  exist  and  to  flourish  together." 

Rosa  walked  home  silent  and  uneasy : 
her  mother  observed  her  dejection,  and, 
taking  her  hand,  said  so  her,  in  a  voice- 
of  kindness,  "  My  dear  Rosa;  I  see  your 
poor  little  heart  is  full  of  sadness.  I 
know  the  cause,  you  regret  that  you  did. 
not  save  your  money  to  help  this  poor 
family.  Your  sorrow  shows  that  you  are 
capable  of  feeling,  as  well  as  your  sister ; 
God  has  therefore  blessed  you  with  the 
E  3 
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same  sources  of  pleasure."  Her  mother 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  continued : — 
(f  That  you  have  not,  therefore,  in  the 
present  instance,  enjoyed  the  same  hap- 
piness with  Agnes,  has  been  your  own 
fault.  You  have  thrown  away  the  power 
given  you!  Blame  nothing,  therefore^ 
but  yourself."  Again  her  mother  paused, 
but  shortly  added.  "  Because  you  have 
now  erred,  there  is  no  necessity  you 
should  always  err.  Your  sorrow  not  only 
shows  your  regret  for  losing  a  pleasure 
you  might  have  enjoyed,  but  also  shows 
that  your  conscience  is  upbraiding  you. 
My  dear  child,  let  it  not  upbraid  you  in 
vain.  Conscience  is  a  heavenly  monitor, 
implanted  in  us  by  the  great  God  of  all, 
to  warn  us  from  evil,  to  lead  us  to  good. 
It  is  always  with  us,  and  always  speaks 
truth.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
listen  to  its  dictates.  Cheer  up,  do  well, 
and  your  conscience  will  reward  you,  as 
much  as  it  now  pains  you." 
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Some  days  after  this  conversation,  the 
two  little  girls  were  playing  very  merrily 
together  in  the  small  garden.     In  a  mo- 
ment something  offended  Rosa:   Agnes 
had  trod  on  her  foot,  and  torn  her  frock 
in  running.     Rosa  said  it  was  done  on 
purpose,  just  to  plague  and  tease  her,  and 
give  her  the  trouble  of  darning  the  rent. 
— "  Oh  fie,  Rosa,"  said  Agnes, "  how  can 
you  think  I  am  so  ill-natured  ?  tear  your 
frock,  hurt  your  foot,  on  purpose  ?  impos- 
sible!"— "  You  did,  Agnes;  you  know 
you  did,"  said  Rosa,  in  a  passion. — "  In- 
deed, sister,  I  did  not :  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it,  and  I  will  mend  your  frock  as  well 
as  1  can.'* — "  You  are  a  little  ill-natured 
thing,  that  you  are,  and  I  will  be  re- 
venged :  you  have  spoiled  my  frock,  and 
I  will  spoil  your  garden." — Away  flew 
Rosa    towards    her     sister's     garden. — 
"  Stop,  Rosa,  pray  stop,  do  not  spoil  my 
garden;  you  will  be  sorry  for  it  after- 
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wards,  I  know  you  will.  Stop,  pray 
stop,"  shouted  Agnes.  But  no,  Rosa 
would  not  stop,  she  reached  the  garden, 
jumped  on  the  plat,  trampled  on  the 
flowers,  and  broke  down  the  currant  tree. 
Agnes  burst  into  tears.— "  There,  miss ! 
now  you  may  go  and  tell  mamma,  if  you 
please." — "  No,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  will  not 
tell  mamma,  Rosa,  I  do  not  like  such  re- 
venge" — "  And  prayt  what  kind  of  re- 
venge do  you  like  ?"— "  I  do  not  like  any 
kind  of  revenge." — <c  You  had  better  teii 
of  me,  and  then  I  shall  not  go  to  my  aunt's, 
and  you  will  be  finely  revenged." 

Agnes  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  the 
maid  came  to  tell  them  they  must  go  in 
and  dress  themselves.  They  did  so. 
Agnes  dried  up  her  tears,  but  could  not 
talk  much,  her  sister  was  sulky  and  would 
not  talk  at  all.  Both  were  silent;  but 
how  di0erent  the  cause  of  their  silence ! 
In  one  it  was  the  expression  of  gentleness? 
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in  the  other  of  ill-humour.  Just  as  they 
were  dressed,  their  mother  came  into  the 
room.  Rosa  looked  at  Agnes,  she  had 
put  on  her  bonnet  to  hide  her  red  eyes. 
This  kind  action  gave  a  pang  to  Rosa. 
Still  she  expected  her  sister  would  tell 
her  mother  what  had  happened.  She 
was  mistaken ;  nothing  was  mentioned 
about  it.  The  girls  went  to  their  aunt's, 
had  as  pleasant  an  afternoon  as  could  be 
expected,  considering  how  much  they 
had  been  ruffled  by  the  garden  scene. 
Ill-humour  is  a  lasting  evil,  that  not  only 
spoils  the  present,  but  taints  many  future 
hours. 

At  breakfast,  next  morning,  "  Pray 
Agnes/ '  said  her  father,  <c  do  you  know 
that  your  garden  is  destroyed  ?  I  saw  it 
last  night,  after  you  were  gone  to  your 
aunt's,  and  fear  the  pigs  have  been  in  it." 
Another  pang  for  Rosa.  How  numerous 
are  the  punishments  that  follow  error! 
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"  Yes,  papa,  I  know  my  garden  is  sadly 
hurt,"  said  Agnes,  "  but  1  dare  say  I  shall 
soon  get  it  to  rights  again." — "  I  can- 
not think  the  pigs  have  been  there,"  said 
her  mother,  "  for  they  are  always  kept 
well  secured." — "  How  then  can  it  have 
happened?"  said  the  father.  "  Rosa, 
what  makes  you  blush  so  deeply  ?" 

Let  us  just  stop  the  story  here  to  re- 
mark, that  blushes  are  one  of  the  many 
means  by  which  Conscience  makes  us 
feel  her  power  and  her  truth,  and  one  of 
the  many  means  she  uses  to  discover 
secret  guilt  to  those  around  us.  Rosa 
could  not  help  blushing :  she  would  have 
given  any  thing  to  have  prevented  her 
blushes,  but  all  was  in  vain.  Conscience 
is  a  power  from  God,  and  God's  power, 
who  can  resist? 

"  Surely,  Rosa,"  said  her  mother,  "you 
are  not  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  de- 
struction of  your  sister's  garden."— 
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"  Speak,  Rosa,1*  said  her  father,  "  answer 
your  mother.*'  Rosa  could  not  speak. 
"  If  you  have  done  this  shameful  act," 
said  her  mother,  "  do  not  increase  your 
fault  by  equivocation.  Preserve  at  least 
the  virtue  of  speaking  the  truth." — 
"  Yes — yes," — stammered  Rosa,  "  I  be- 
lieve— 1  think  I  did  it — but  I  could  not 
help  it;  I  was  in  a  passion." — "  What 
nonsense  is  this?"  said  her  father;  "  not 
help  it  because  you  were  in  a  passion ;  and 
pray  why  were  you  in  a  passion  ?"— "  Ag- 
nes tore  my  frock— and  hurt  my  foot — • 
and  that — that  made  me  angry."  "  Then, 
I  suppose,  when  you  trampled  the  garden 
and  hurt  the  flowers,  Agnes  was  also  in 
a  passion."  <(  She  was  very  angry,  I  am 
sure,"  said  Rosa,  petulantly  : — "  and  beat 
you  in  her  passion,  and  then  said  she  could 
not  help  it,"  said  her  father.  Rosa  re- 
membered the  difference  of  her  sister's 
behaviour  j  the  gentleness  with  which 
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she  reproved,  the  kindness  with  which 
she  saved  her  from  her  mother's  displea- 
sure. And  I  too,  thought  she,  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  my  gentleness 
and  kindness ;  but  I — lost  the  opportu- 
nity. "  You  could  not  help  being  in  a 
passion,  you  say,  Rosa?  then  1  request 
you,"  continued  her  father,  "  to  answer 
me  a  few  questions.  Pray,  when  you 
trampled  on  Agnes's  garden,  did  you  not 
know  what  you  were  about?" — t(  Yes  1 
did,"  unwillingly  answered  Rosa. — 
"  When  you  broke  the  currant  tree,  you 
had  sense  enough  to  know  that  breaking1 

o  o 

its  branches  would  injure  the  whole  shrub. 
When  you  crushed  the  flowers,  you  had 
time  enough  to  select  the  finest  for  de- 
struction. Your  senses  therefore  had  not 
forsaken  you,  you  knew  right  from  wrong. 
Though  hurried,  you  had  a  moment  to 
think  on  chusing  the  flowers,  why  did 
you  not  employ  this  sense,  this  moment, 
ia  checking  your  passion?'* 
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Rosa  could  make  no  answer,  she  felt 
she  had  been  wrong1,  and  she  had  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  to  try  to  excuse  a 
fault,  would  only  be  committing1  a  new 
one.  To  acknowledge  and  to  regret  an 
error  are  all  the  guilty  can  do ;  are  all 
they  ought  to  do.  "  Suppose,  Rosa," 
continued  her  father,  "  that  I  had  given 
way  to  my  anger  just  now,  on  hearing  of 
your  shameful  behaviour  j  suppose,  in  my 
passion,  I  had  thrown  the  knife  with 
\vhich  1  was  cutting  the  bread,  at  your 
head,  and  wounded  Jour  face,  or  injured 
your  eyes,  do  you  think  my  saying,  I  am 
sorry,  Rosa,  but  I  was  in  a  passion,  would 
excuse  me  to  you  for  so  grfcat  an  injury  ? 
You  start,  Rosa,  and  think  I  could  never 
do  so  cruel  an  act.  And  "why  cannot  I 
do  it? — Because  my  reason  governs  my 
passion.  And  why  does  my  reason  go- 
vern my  passion  ?  because  1  have  made 
it  to  do  so.  Most  people  are  passionate, 
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some  check  their  passion,  some  allow  it 
to  rage  uncontrolled,  and  what  is  the  con- 
sequence  ?  The  child  whose  passion  is 
permitted  to  destroy  a  garden,  when 
grown  up,  may  destroy  a  fellow-crea- 
ture."— "  Oh!  no,  papa/*  said  Rosa, 
shocked  and  afflicted,  "  I  can  never, 
never  be  so  wicked." — "  How  can  you 
answer  for  yourself,  Rosa,  if  you  have 
allowed  your  passions  to  govern  your 
reason?  You  say  you  know  that  you, 
could  not  help  being  in  a  passion."— « 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  can  help  it." — "  Why  thei> 
did  you  not  help  it?" — <c  Because,  be- 
cause— I  believe,  papa — I — did  uot-^ 
try." — "  Come  and  kiss  me,  Rosa;  you 
have  now  spoken  like  a  sensible  and  a 
good  child.  I  am  angry  with  you  for 
being  passionate,  or  rather  for  giving 
way  to  your  passion,  but  I  am  pleased 
with  you  for  your  candour  in  a 
ledging*  your  error/7. 
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Rosa  was  somewhat  cheered  at  her 
J>apa's  last  approving  sentence.  How 
sweet  is  the  voice  of  praise  from  those  we 
love,  and  when  we  feel  we  deserve  the 
praise  we  receive!  Rosa  had  now  cou- 
rage to  speak.  "  Papa,"  said  she,  "  all 
you  say  is  very  true ;  I  have  done  wrong, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  it :  but  you  know  I 
am  different  from  Agnes:  she  is  good- 
natured,  now  I  am  ill-natured :  it  is  my 
disposition,  and  I  cannot  help  it." — 
<c  And  pray,  my  dear,  what  is  it  to  be 
good-natured  ?"  Rosa  considered  a  little, 
and  then  said, — "  to  be  obliging  and 
.kind;  to  put  up  with  other  people's  faults, 
to  help  other  people,  and  to  think  of 
others  more  than  of  ourselves." — <c  I  sup- 
pose then,  Rosa,  Agnes  did  all  this  as 
soon  as  she  was  born,  as  it  is  her  natural 
temper." — "  Oh,  dear  me,  papa,  not  as 
soon  as  she  was  born ;  she  was  a  baby 
thend  you  know." — "  And  why  could  she 
&  2 
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not  do  all  these  things?  she  could  cry, 
she  could  laugh,  eat,  drink,  and  sleep, 
why  could  she  not  also  show  the  good 
temper  that  you  say  was  born  with  her?'* 
— "  Why,  you  know,  she  had  no  sense, 
no  reason,  then." — (t  So  then  sense  and 
reason    are   necessary   to    make    people 
good-natured.     Are   you   without   sense 
and   reason?" — *c  No,  papa,  but  then  I 
am  ill-natured." — "  What  is  ill-nature, 
Rosa?" — "  To  be  cross,  contradictious, not 
easily  pleased." — "  And  so  your  ill-nature 
makes  you  always  cross,  contradictious, 
not  easily  pleased." — "  Oh  fie,  papa,  not 
always,  only  sometimes." — "  How  comes 
it,  if  ill-nature  is  always  your  character, 
and^ow  cannot  help  it,  how  comes  it  that 
you  do  not  always  shew  it  ?" — "  I — I— 
I  don't  know,  papa." — "  But  I  do  know, 
Rosa.     Because  you  sometimes  govern 
your  temper;  and,  if  you  can  sometimes 
govern  your  temper,  you  certainly  can 
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always  govern  it.     My  dear  Rosa,  I  do 
not  love  to  fatigue  you  with  long  lectures, 
but  I  must  just  now  profit  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  you  are  attending  to  me. 
I  know,  then,  that  every  body  has  faults 
of  temper,  and  the   difference  in  their 
characters  arises  from  these  faults  being 
checked  or  indulged.     You  yourself  said, 
Agnes  was  very  angry  at  your  destroying 
her  garden,  but  this  anger  did  not  show 
itself  by  any  act  of  revenge.     Had  she 
given  way  to  her  anger,  she  would  have 
been  ill-natured :  she  checked  it,  and  in- 
stantly her  actions   were  good-natured. 
Had  she  not  the  choice  of  doing  the  one, 
or  the  other  ?"  "  Yes,  papa,  to  be  sure  she 
had." — "  On  that  choice  then  depended 
her  character ;  the  feeling  of  anger  began 
to  glow  in  her  breast,  as  well  as  it  did  in 
yours.     She  therefore  had  to  conquer  this 
beginning  anger,  she  had  to  check  a  fault. 
She  did  so«  and  was  amiable.     My  dear 
F  3 
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Rosa,  when  anger  began  to  glow  in  your 
breast,  had  you  not  also  the  power  of 
chusing  either  to  check  or  indulge  your 
anger?" — "  Oh,  yes,  papa,  I  had,  I  see 
it  all.  I  understand  you  perfectly. 
Thank  you,  my  dear  papa,  I  will  the  next 
time  check  my  passion,  and  become  good- 
natured. — How  much  I  wish  to  be  good- 
natured!"  "  Try  to  be  so,  and  you  will 
be  so,  Rosa.  Perseverance  never  fails? 
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CHAP.   IV. 

Different  Ways  of  bearing  a  Disappointment.  Hoiv 
often  we  are  pleased^  for  once  that  toe  are  dis- 
appointed. 

THE  twin  sisters  had  been  invited  to  a 
ball,  that  was  to  be  given  on  the  birthday 
of  one  of  their  young  play-fellows.  Now,  a 
ball  was  of  all  things  what  they  most  wish- 
ed to  enjoy.  They  could  both  dance  very 
merrily,  they  liked  the  exercise,  as  well  as 
the  gay  music  that  accompanied  it,  and 
nothing  but  pleasure  attended  the  ex- 
pectation of  this  promised  ball.  The  day 
at  last  arrived.  Rosa  very  anxiously  asked 
to  look  at  the  dress  she  was  to  wear  on  this 
delightful  occasion,  and  was  somewhat 
mortified  to  find  nothing  prepared  beyond 
a  thin  muslin  frock  and  a  pair  of  neat 
black  shoes. 
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"  If  I  had  only  bought  that  sweet  pink 
sash  instead  of  my  worthless  purse,"  said 
she,  "  how  smart  I  might  have  been  ?" — 
"  Never  think  about  sashes,"  said  Agnes, 
**  we  can  dance  quite  as  well  without 
sashes." — But  Rosa  would  think  about 
sashes,  and  the  morning  Agnes  spent  gaily,* 
skipping  and  singing  about,  Rosa  passed 
sullenly,  lamenting  the  want  of  a  sash, 
By  dinner  time,  however,  she  became  a 
little  more  reasonable,  and,  catching  the 
gaiety  of  her  sister,  became  herself  gay, 
Thus  good  humour  spreads  around  like 
beams  of  light,  brightening  every  object 
on  which  it  sheds  its  influence. 

The  clock  announced  the  hour  for 
dressing,  the  little  girls  flew  up  stairs,  and 
began  their  welcome  toilette*  "  These 
ugly  black  shoes,"  said  Rosa.  "  How 
neatly  they  fit!"  said  Agnes.  "  That  odious, 
plain  frock,"  said  Rosa.  "  But  so  beau- 
tifully white,"  said  Agnes. — <c  No  orna- 
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ment,  not  even  a  necklace,"  said  Rosa, 
"  How  can  we  go  to  a  ball?" — "  But 
every  thing  useful,  even  gloves,"  said 
Agnes,  "  so  we  can  go  to  a  ball." — "  At 
your  old  habit,  Rosa,"  said  her  mother; 
<c  discontented  with  every  thing." — <(  But 
Lave  I  not  cause,  mamma?" — "  I  should 
think  not,  for  Agnes  has  every  article  of 
Jier  dress  the  same  as  yours,  and  yet  is 
} leased." — "  How  much  our  young  ladies 
are  alike!"  said  the  old  nurse,  as  she  tied 
llosa's  frock.  <c  I  am  sure  when  they 
were  born,  1  never  could  tell  one  from  the 
other ;  just  the  same  shape,  the  same  look, 
and  both  clever,  good  girls." — "I  hope 
they  will  grow  up  alike  sensible  and 
amiable,"  said  her  mistress. — "  Oh,  dear, 
yes,  ma'am,  to  be  sure,  God  was  pleased 
to  make  them  alike  in  all  respects,  why 
should  they  not  grow  up  alike  ?" — "  That 
must  depend  upon  themselves,  nurse% 
•whether  they  both  take  good  advice  oi1 
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not." — "  Certainly,  ma'am;  but  as  they 
have  both  the  same  sense  and  the  same 
tempers  to  begin  with,  I  dare  say  they 
will  both  equally  improve." — "  'Tis  in 
their  own  choice,  'tis  in  their  own  power," 
said  her  mistress. 

The  girls  were  both  dressed,  and  no-* 
thing  could  look  more  neat.  "  How  I 
shall  enjoy  the  ball !"  said  Agnes,  dancing' 
about  at  the  very  thought  of  it.  "  All  my 
clothes  fit  me  so  easy,  and  I  feel  so  light!" 
— "  Bless  your  dear  merry  heart,"  said 
the  old  nurse,  looking  fondly  upon  her ; 
"  you  are  a  nice  little  maid,  and  that  is 
certain." — The  happy  group  were  now 
going  to  descend  the  stairs,  when,  as 
Agnes  gaily  opened  the  door,  she  met  her 
father  in  the  passage. — tc  We  are  ready 
for  the  ball,  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  quite 
ready,  and  so  happy,  so  delighted !" — 
"  You  need  not  tell  me  so,  Agnes,"  he 
replied,  "  your  sparkling  eyes  sufficiently 
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express  your  joy." — "But  you  look  grave, 
papa/'— "  Yes,  my  dear,  I  am  grave, 
because  I  am  sorry  to  be  the  messenger 
of  disagreeable  news." — "  Nothing  seri- 
ous, I  hope/'  said  his  wife.  "  No,  my 
dear,  not  serious,  though  our  girls,  I  fear, 
will  think  it  seriofls  enough.  There  will 
be  no  ball  to-night." — "  Lack  a  day !"  said 
the  old  nurse.  The  poor  little  girls  turn- 
ed pale  with  suprise.  "  No  ball,  papa!" 
•**  No,  my  dears,  the  sister  of  your  little 
inviter  has  been  just  taken  very  ill,  it  is 
feared  in  the  scarlet  fever,  and  therefore 
it  would  be  neither  safe  nor  proper  that 
the  ball  should  take  place."—"  Poor 
jchild,"  said  Agnes,  in  a  low  and  suffo- 
cated voice.  Ske  was  disappointed,  but, 
in  thinking  of  another,  forgot  her  own 
mortification.  «How  provoking!"  said 
Rosa,  bursting  into  tears.  Wrapt  up  in 
self,  the  disappointment  affected  her  in  its 
full  force,  Such  is  the  difference  between 
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sympathy  and  selfishness.  The  one  takes 
from  our  own  sorrows,  the  other  increases 
them. 

c<  I  very  much  regret  your  disappoint- 
ment, my  dear  children,"  said  their  kind 
mother;  "  but  your  father  and  I  will  do 
all  in  our  power  to  please  and  amuse  you 
this  evening-.  Agnes  kissed  her  mother, 
whilst  the  tears  trickled  down  her  cheek. 
"  What  a  feeling  heart  it  has  !"  said  the 
old  nurse.  "  I  lay  my  life  Miss  Agnes  is 
cry  ing  about  the  sick  child.1* — "No,  nurse  f 
no,"  said  the  weeping  Agnes,  <c  I  am  very1 
sorry  for  her,  but  I  believe  1  am  morc> 
sorry  for  myself." — "  That's  my  noble 
girl,"  said  her  father,  "  not  to  accept 
praise,  which  you  know  you  do  not  de- 
serve. Such  conduct  is  the  sure  mark  of 
an  honourable  mind.  I  love  you  more  for 
your  honesty  than  even  for  your  feeling. 
To  feel  for  others  is  easy  and  pleasant; 
to  refuse  undeserved  praise  requires  a 
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strong  effort,  and  is  painful  to  our  self-love. 
Do  you  understand  me,  Agnes?" — "  Yes, 
papa,  I  think  I  do.  J  had  a  little  pain  in 
undeceiving  nurse,  and  shewing  her  I  was 
not  so  good  as  she  thought  me ;  but  the 
pain  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  it  was 
directly  followed  by  pleasure  to  feel  I  had 
been  honest." — "  Thus  are  all  our  vir- 
tuous efforts  succeeded  by  satisfaction  : 
now,  make  one  more  effort,  endeavour  to 
forget  your  disappointment,  and  aceept 
the  kindness  your  excellent  rnothe  r  in- 
tends to  you.*'  Agnes  smiled  through  her 
tears,  but,  shaking  her  head,  exclaimed, 
•'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  forget  the  ball, 
but  I  will  try  to  be  happy  without  it." — 
"  Wisely  resolved/'  said  her  father,  "  go 
clown  stairs  with  your  mother,  Rosa  and 
I  will  follow  you,  so  she  will  have  a  beau 
for  her  partner  after  all." 

Whilst  this  conversation  had  been  pass- 
ing, Rosa  had  sat  down  at  the  bottom  of 
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her  bed,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, was  sobbing  aloud.  Her  father 
kindly  approached  her.  "  Come,  my  dear 
Rosa,  exert  your  good  sense;  bear  well  an 
evil  you  cannot  remedy." — Rosa  burst 
into  a  fresh  agony  of  tears,  and  would  not 
be  comforted. — "  So  far  I  have  pitied 
you,  Rosa,"  continued  her  father,  "  force 
me  not,  by  your  prolonged  sorrow,  to 
despise  you." — Rosa  looked  up  angrily. 
— «  Very  true,  Rosa,  unreasonable  sorrow 
can  only  be  despised.  You  do  not  chuse 
to  be  despised,  I  see  you  do  not.  Well 
then,  act  like  a  reasonable  creature."  He 
took  her  hand,  she  snatched  it  away. 
Between  her  sobs  she  muttered,  that  she 
was  sure  nobody  was  ever  so  unfortunate, 
no,  she  was  the  most  unfortunate  creature 
in  the  whole  world ! — c<  And,  pray,  do  you 
think  all  the  other  little  children  invited 
to  this  ball  are  not  as  much  to  be  pitied  as 
yourself?  If  you  would  think  of  them,  you 
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would  feel  less  for  yourself," — "  So  un- 
lucky that  the  child  should  be  taken  ill 
just  the  very  bail  day !  but  it  was  always 
the  case,  things  always  happened  un- 
luckily." 

"  Rosa !  Rosa  !  what  are  you  saying ! 
You,  that  have  so  much  to  be  grateful  for." 
— "  I  have  nothing  to  be  grateful  for  now, 
I  am  sure !" — "  Nothing !  Rosa  1  is  health 
nothing?  are  kind  friends,  a  comfortable 
home,  affectionate  parents,  are  these  no- 
thing ?  These  you  have  every  day,  and 
therefore  for  these  you  are  not  grateful ; 
but,  deprive  you  of  less  than  the  least  of 
these,  and  how  bitterly  you  complain. 
Rosa  [  this  is  worse  than  ingratitude,  this 
is  impiety." 

Rosa  looked  shocked.  Her  father  con- 
tinued, "  When  you  went  the  other  day 
to  spend  the  afternoon  with  your  aunt, 
did  you  think  yourself  particularly  lucky 
in  being  able  to  do  so." — "  No,  papa;  why 
G2 
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should  I  ?"~"  Why  !  might  not  twenty 
things  have  happened  to  have  prevented 
you  ?  Sickness,  bad  weather,  and  many 
other  events,  not  reckoning  the  deserved 
punishment  your  destruction  of  your  sister's 
garden  had  incurred.  Might  not  such 
common  events  have  occurred  on  that  day 
as  well  as  any  other  day  ?" — "Yes,  papa." 
— "  Not  one  of  them  however  did  happen, 
yet  you  did  not  praise  your  good  fortune." 
"  I  did  not  think  it  good  fortune." — "But 
now,  that  one  of  these  common  disasters 
has  occurred,  although  not  directly  to 
yourself,  yet  because  you  lose  a  little 
pleasure  by  it,  how  loudly  you  repine !  I 
ask  you,  Rosa,  if  this  is  good  sense,  if  this 
is  good  behaviour?" — Rosa  had  sense 
enough  to  understand,  but  not  virtue 
enough  to  answer  her  father's  question,  so 
he  quietly  went  on. — "  You  say  there 
was  no  great  luck  in  being  able  to  keep 
your  engagement  to  your  aunt.  If  that 
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was  not  an  instance  of  good  fortune,  why 
should  the  present  be  a  proof  of  particular 
ill  fortune  ?" 

Stop,  little  reader,  and  reperuse  the  last 
sentence.  It  is  a  useful  memento,  to  re- 
mind us  how  much  we  have  all  to  be 
thankful  for,  how  little  to  regret. 

Though  Rosa's  sense  was  awakened, 
yet  a  foolish  fit  of  obstinacy,  which  she 
did  not  chuse  to  conquer,  prevented  her 
from  allowing  this  sense  to  guide  her 
actions.  She  sat  sullen  and  silent.  After 
ft  little  pause,  "Rosa!"  said  her  father, 
"  do  you  give  way  to  this  sorrow  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  lessen  your  disappoint- 
ment ?  I  fear,  my  child,  you  are  but  in- 
creasing your  suffering,  and,  to  your  heart 
ache,  you  will  shortly  add  a  head  ache. 
Or  will  your  tears,  Rosa,  bring  back  the 
past,  restore  the  sick  child  to  health,  and 
secure  to  you  this  much  desired  ball  ?" 
Rosa  half  smiled.  "  1  see  you  smile  at  thft 
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folly  of  only  naming1  such  an  idea,  yet  yon 
continue  to  behave  as  if  such  were  really 
your  expectations." — "  Oh  no,  papa,  I 
know  nothing  can  give  us  the  ball  to 
night/' — "  Then,  my  dear,  why  sit  here, 
and  lament  an  irremediable  evil  ?  Is  there 
only  one  possible  way  of  being  happy  to 
night.  Again  you  smile  :  you  know  there 
are  many  ways  of  being  happy  at  all 
times  :  when  one  plan  fails  us,  we  must 
try  another.  Come,  let  us  go  and  see 
what  your  mother  and  sister  have  dis- 
covered to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the 
ball."  The  mention  of  the  ball  threw 
Rosa  again  into  tears,  and  her  father,  dis- 
pleased and  disappointed,  left  her,  and 
descended  into  the  parlour.  Rosa  heard 
the  old  nurse  say  to  herself,  <c  To  be  sure 
they  were  born  alike,  and  can  behave 
alike,  but  how  differently  they  use  the 
same  abilities?  One  always  complying 
and  happy,  the  other  rude  and  miserable." 
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So  saying-,  nurse  walked  away.  Rosa 
cried  till  she  could  cry  no  more.  Her  eyes 
smarted  with  pain,  and  her  throbbing 
temples  in  vain  pressed  the  pillow.  Sick 
and  exhausted,  she  could  not  even  forget 
her  follies  in  sleep.  The  sound  of  mer- 
riment from  below  ascended  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  presently  the  light  step  of  Agnes 
approached  the  bed. — U0h,  Rosa!  I  am 
so  glad  you  are  not  crying :  mamma  says 
you  may  come  down  if  you  like  ;  for  the 
little  Simpsons  are  just  come  in  from  the 
next  door,  and  both  our  cousins  \  and 
mamma  has  ordered  us  some  fruit,  and  we 
can  dance  to  the  instrument,  and  we 
shall  be  so  merry  !" — "  You  have  been 
merry  already,"  said  Rosa,  sulkily.— "Yes, 
but  that  was  before  I  knew  this  good 
news,  it  was  all  by  accident;  a  lucky 
accident,  was  it  not,  Rosa?" — "  And 
what  were  you  laughing  about  before," 
said  Rosa.  "  Oh,  about  many  things  : 
some  droll  stories  mamma  told  me,  and 
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then  I  had  a  good  romp  with  the  little 
children,  and  the  little  dog  Fido  was 
playing  all  his  tricks,  and  the  funny  kitten 
was  running  after  a  ball  with  such  antics ! 
But  now,  get  up,  dear  Rosa,  we  only 
want  you  to  be  quite  happy."  Rosa  tried 
to  get  up,  but  her  head  swam  round,  and 
she  could  not  stand. — "  Ah,  dear  Rosa, 
you  are  not  well,  what  shall  I  do  for 
you?"  said  the  kind  Agnes.  Her  mother 
just  then  entered  the  room,  and  Agnes 
told  her  Rosa  was  very  ill. — "  It  is  as  I 
feared,  it  is  as  your  father  foretold,  Rosa,, 
you  have  made  yourself  ill  with  crying. 
Poor  child !  you  have  punished  yourself 
for  your  folly." 

Her  mother  mixed  her  a  little  hartshorn 
with  some  water,  but  Rosa  said  it  was  nas- 
ty, and  would  not  take  it. — u  It  will  re- 
lieve your  head,"  said  her  mother. — "  It 
will  make  you  get  better  the  sooner." 
Rosa  was  dead  to  reason.  Agnes  shook 
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up  the  pillows,  and  laid  Rosa's  head  gen- 
tly upon  them,  then  drew  the  curtains  and 
covered  her  up.  6(  Let  me  stay  here,  mam- 
ma, till  Rosa  is  better." — "  No,  my  dear, 
she  needs  nothing*  but  rest  and  quietness, 
you  could  not  do  her  any  good,  and  your 
young-  guests  want  you  below  stairs.  I  will 
see  Rosa  myself  by  and  by." 

Agnes  went  down  with  her  mother,  and, 
in  the  hope  that  Rosa  would  soon  be  bet- 
ter and  join  the  party,  she  very  merrily  be- 
gan playing  with  her  visitors.  They  had 
music  and  dancing,  biindman's  buff,  and 
hunt  the  slipper,  and  when  they  stopped  a 
little  to  take  breath,  some  fruit  and  cakes 

were  handed  round.  "  This  is  the  time  for 
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Rosa,"  whispered  Agnes  to  her  mother. 
— "  Take  care  of  your  friends  then,  and  I 
will  go  for  her,"  replied  her  mother,  who 
immediately  went  up  stairs.  She  found 
Rosa  worse  than  before,  and  quite  incapa- 
ble of  leaving  her  chamber;  she  therefore 
helped  her  to  undress  and  go  to  bed. — 
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Oh,  mother!  how  my  head  aches!"  said 
Rosa. — "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  my  dear :  it 
would  not  have  been  so  bad  had  you  taken 
the  medicine  I  prepared  for  you." — "  I 
will  take  it  now.  mother.17 — "  Do  so,  iny 
dear,  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  well."  Rosa 
took  the  inedicinej  her  mother  waited  a 
few  minutes  by  her  bedside,  and  then  left 
her  more  composed  and  comfortable. 

Agnes  was  sincerely  sorry  that  her  sister 
was  in  such  pain,  and  that  she  could  not 
come  down  to  eat  some  of  the  nice  fruit. 
She  feared  the  noisy  games  they  had  been 
playing  at  had  sounded  up  stairs,  and 
made  Rosa  worse.  Her  mother  did  not 
think  so,  as  the  parlour  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house  from  Rosa's  chamber. 
She  thought  Rosa  was  worse  from  her  own 
folly  in  refusing  the  proper  medicine. 
However,  Agnes  thought  she  should  be 
more  happy  not  to  run  a  chance  of  hurting 
her  sister,  and  therefore  proposed  some 
quiet  games.  Her  good  natured  compa- 
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nions  willingly  consented.  They  played 
at  the  game  of  geography  and  history,  and 
then  at  that  pleasant  game,  in  which  one 
person  is  to  think  of  a  certain  thing,  and 
the  rest  are  to  guess  it,  after  asking  twenty 
questions  to  discover  its  properties  and 
nature.  The  first  question  being,  "  Is  it 
animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable?'* — Agnes 
long  puzzled  them  all  with  thinking  of  a 
plum-pudding,  which  she  said  was  animal, 
mineral,  and  vegetable.  The  suet  and 
eggs  it  contains  were  certainly  animal, 
and  the  fruit  and  spices  vegetable,  but  no- 
body could  think  what  part  was  mineral, 
till  her  mother  happily  remembered  that 
cooks  always  sprinkle  «  little  salt  into  a 
plum-pudding.  Thus  the  secret  was  dis- 
covered, and  everybody  laughed  heartily 
at  the  puzzling  Agnes.  Thus  merrily  pass- 
ed this  evening,  this  evening  of  disap- 
pointment. To  Rosa  it  was  so  indeed  5 
b ut  fro m  whose  faul t  ?  Her  own.  Fro m 
ber  folly,  from  her  obstinacy.  To  Agnes 
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it  was  an  evening  of  sincere  enjoyment, 
By  whose  merit?  Her  own.  From  her 
good  sense,  from  her  willing-ness  to  be  ad- 
,\'ised,  from  her  easiness  to  be  pleased. 

In  vain  might  the  young  Simpsons  have 
accidentally  called,  in  vain  might  her  kind 
mother  have  proposed  their  stay,  in  vain 
might  her  father  have  fetched  her  cousins, 
or  the  nice  treat  of  fruit  and  cakes  been 
provided:  all  would  have  been  in  vain,  if, 
like  her  sister,  she  had  given  herself  up  to 
useless  regrets  and  ungrateful  complain- 
ings. 

That  all  this  would  have  been  in  vain 
\ve  see  exemplified  in  the  fate  of  Rosa. 
That  it  is  possible  to  be  happy,  even  after 
a  disappointment,  we  see  exemplified  in 
the  fate  of  Agues.  Little  reader,  both 
the  examples  are  before  you;  take  your 
choice.  Be  perverse  and  sullen,  and  you 
•will  be  miserable.  Be  reasonable  and 
complying,  and  yon  cannot  fail  of  being 
happy,  even  vmder  a  disappointment. 
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CHAP.   V. 

The  greater  tlie  Error  subdued,  the  greater  the  Merit 
— The  wretched,  unalleviated  Fate  of  Chimney- 
sweepers— The  true  Sources  of  Content. 

ROSA  felt  her  head  ache  great  part  of  the 
next  day,  and  a  strong  sense  of  shame  for 
her  past  behaviour  made  her  unable  to 
look  up  with  her  natural  cheerfulness. 
This  however  passed  away,  though,  in  the 
evening  she  could  not  help  observing  to 
her  papa,  that  she  certainly  had  not  such  a 
good  temper  as  Agnes  had.  "  I  cannot 
agree  with  you,  Rosa;  indeed  I  cannot,"  he 
replied.  "  Agnes,  depend  upon  it,  was  as 
much  disappointed  as  you  were,  but  even 
allowing  you  had  more  perverseness  of 
temper  to  conquer,  I  ana  sure  you  will  al- 
low you  could  have  conquered  it,  if  you 
had  chosen.  Be  honest,  Rosa;  could  you 
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not,  last  night,  have  resolved  to  check  your 
griefs?" — "  I  believe  I  could,  papa." — 
"  That  was  frankly  answered.  Did  you 
not  also  understand  all  £  said  to  you?"— 
"  Yes,  papa,  to  be  sure  1  did,"  answered 
Rosa,  very  eagerly. — "  You  are  eager 
Rosa  to  show  you  are  not  deficient  in  sense, 
why  are^ou  not  equally  eager  to  lay  claim 
to  good  temper?  My  dear  child,  be  as- 
sured, that  both  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
man,  a  well-regulated  disposition  receives 
higfier  praise  than  the  greatest  mental 
qualifications."  "  Why  should  that  be, 
papa?"—"  For  this  simple  reason,  Rosa. 
Superior  talents  are  a  gift  from  Heaven, 
which  we  may  improve,  but  cannot  create. 
Our  dispositions  are  formed  by  ourselves, 
Regulated  by  our  own  efforts,  the  work  of 
our  own  exertions.  Do  you  not  think  they 
are,  Rosa?" — <e  Perhaps  they  are,  papa; 
f)ut  people  have  different  dispositions." — 
"  Yet  all  know  what  is  right,  and  can 
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guide  each  different  disposition  to  do  that 
right." — "  Certainly,  but  to  some  it  is 
more  difficult  to  do  right  than  to  other's."— 
"  If  I  allow  that,  Rosa,  you  must  in  your 
turn  allow,  that  those  that  have  most  diffi- 
culty, have  most  merit,  if  they  overcome 
their  greater  difficulties." — "  That  1  will 
allow  with  all  my  heart,  papa."-^-'c  Then 
my  dear  Rosa  we  are  come  to  a  cheering' 
conclusion :  that  all  can  certainly  do  rignt, 
though  to  some  it  is  more  difficult;  but,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  more  difficult,  it  is  tfiore 
meritorious.  The  greater  the  opposition, 
the  more  glorious  to  overcome  it." — "  Ah, 
papa!  a  cheering  conclusion  indeed," 
cried  Rosa,  while  her  whole  face  was 
brightened  with  expressive  smiles. — "  If 
it  would  not  tire  you,  Rosa,  I  could  give 
you  another  reason  why  a  pleasant  dispo- 
sition is  of  more  worth  than  remarkable 
talents,"  said  her  father.  "  No,  papa,  ne- 
ver fear,  I  can  never  be  tired  of  such  a 
H  2 
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comfortable  chat.  What  other  reason, 
papa,  that  temper  is  better  than  sense?" — 
"  Because  it  conduces  more  to  our  own 
happiness  and  to  the  happiness  of  those 
connected  withvus.  Is  not  that  a  good 
reason,  Rosa?" — u  Yes,  papa,  an  excel- 
lent reason;  for,  without  happiness,  of 
what  w<frth  is  wit  or  wisdom?" — "  True, 
iny  child,  arid  therefore  the  best  use  we 
can  make  of  wit  or  wisdom  is,  to  render 
us  more  capable  of  receiving  and  bestow- 
ing happiness."  Rosa  kissed  her  father, 
told  him  how  well  she  understood  all  he 
had  said,  and  how  perfectly  she  was  con- 
vinced of  its  truth. 

Aloud  noise  in  the  street  attracted  their 
attention ;  on  approaching  the  window, 
they  observed  a  crowd  collected,  in  the 
midst  of  which  was  a  poor  little  chimney- 
sweeper, who,  with  sobs  and  tears  em- 
braced a  decent-looking  woman*  Rosa's 
father,  with  compassionate  attention,  de- 
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sired  the  child  and  the  woman  to  come 
into  his  house,  and  take  shelter  from  the 
pressure  of  the  increasing  mob.  They 
thankfully  accepted  his  kind  offer,  and  the 
master  of  the  boy  accompanied  them  into 
the  hall.  Here  a  most  interesting  story 
was  told.  Three  years  before,  this  little 
boy  had  rambled  from  his  father's  house, 
and  had  been  decoyed  by  a  strange  woman 
to  a  distant  quarter  of  this  town,  which 
was  many  miles  from  the  village  where  his 
parents  lived :  after  suffering  many  hard- 
ships, and  being  made  to  gain  his  liveli- 
hood by  begging  through  the  streets,  he 
wa$,  some  months  since,  bound  apprentice 
to  the  chimneysweeper,  who  paid  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  wicked  woman  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

"  I  hope  you  have  used  the  child  well, 

for  your  own  conscience  sake,"  said  Rosa's 

father  to  the  master.     "  I  have  done  the 

best  I  could,  your  worship,"  answered  the 

H  3 
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jnan;  "  but  chirnneysweeping  is  the  worst 
trade  in  the  world  to  teach,  for  it  is  the 
most  disagreeable,  and  can  only  be  taught 
to  such  very  young  children." — "  That  is 
all  too  trae,  iny  friend,  and  I  only  regret 
no  thing  has  yet  been  discovered  to  supply 
the  place  of  these  poor  suffering  innocents; 
that  no  such  contrivance  has  been  effect- 
ed, is  a  disgrace  to  human  invention" — 
"  Why,  sir,  while  the  gentry  are  so  fond 
of  building  their  chimneys  crinkum  cran- 
kum,  as  one  may  say,  that  is,  all  of  a  zig- 
zag from  top  to  bottom,  it  must  always  be 
difficult  to  clear  them." — "  Butstili  I  ne- 
ver will  believe  but,  in  this  age  of  im- 
provement and  invention,  something  might 
be  contrived  to  fully  answer  the  purpose,, 
and  1  think  some  public-spirited  indivi- 
dual, or  patriotic  society,  have  only  to 
offer  a  considerable  reward,  and  this  im- 
portant contrivance  would  be  effected  :  a 
contrivance  not  only  important  to  ha- 
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inanity,  but  good  morals,  which  at  one 
stroke  would  snatch  a  thousand  victims 
from  misery  and  oppression,  and  for  ever 
put  a  stop  to  the  avarice,  the  tyranny,  the 
cunning1,  that  are  ever  at  work  to  entrap 
and  subdue  them.  Let  ns  not  say  that, 
with  the  '  slave  trade,  we  have  abolished, 
all  means  of  cruelty  from  the  British  do- 
minions,' whilst,  in  every  village  and 
town  of  this  island,  so  many  feeble,  suf- 
fering victims  hold  up  their  hands  for 
mercy  in  vain." 

Rosa's  father  was  carried  away  by  his 
subject  to  express  himself  more  warmly 
than  he  was  wont,  but  the  truth  of  his  ob- 
servations was  allowed  by  all  present. 
The  arms  of  the  child,  bruised  by  many 
falls,  his  skin  sore,  from  a  disorder  pro- 
duced by  the  soot  entering  its  pores,  his 
t  spirit  broken  by  constant  oppression,  his 
heart  lost  to  all  kindly  emotions,  and  his 
manners  rendered  savage  by  wretched- 
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ness  and  hopeless  slavery;  this  view  suffi- 
ciently proved  the  fate  of  the  victim. 
How  a  child,  so  debased  in  early  life, 
might  hereafter  fulfil  the  duties  of  man- 
hood, was  a  question  next  to  be  made. 
The  answer  may  be  too  easily  imagined. 

The  master  of  the  boy  called  in  re- 
spectable witnesses  to  prove  that  he  had 
made  no  use  of  unnecessary  cruelty.  Some 
degree  of  cruelty  was  therefore  considered 
necessary.  Ill-fated  victim  !  The  agonised 
mother  clasped  him  with  intense  suffering 
to  her  breast,  and,  while  she  acknowledged 
the  bliss  of  redeeming  her  suffering  child 
from  all  future  tortures,  her  heart  poig- 
nantly deplored  the  fate  of  the  thousands 
still  doomed  to  languish  in  despair. 

Rosa's  father  by  his  good  management, 
persuaded  the  little  chimney-sweeper's 
master  to  give  up  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  he  had  been  bound  his  ap- 
prentice. The  poor  woman  gratefully  pro- 
mised to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  for 
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this  enlargement,  and  the  parties  were 
dismissed  in  g-ood  humour  with  each  other. 
The  delight  of  the  poor  boy  was  beyond  all 
description,  and,  though  the  purchase  of 
his  liberty  would  swallow  up  the  hard- 
earned  store  of  many  laborious  and  thrifty 
years,  yet  his  mother  thought  the  money 
would  be  well  bestowed  for  her  deli- 
vered child.  So  strong  is  parental  love, 
such  sacrifices  are  the  least  of  the  many 
kindnesses  children  owe  to  their  parents. 
But  the  benevolence  of  Rosa's  father 
did  not  stop  with  this  arrangement.  Not 
rich  himself,  he  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  whole  sum  the  boy's  master  demanded 
he  therefore  requested  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance would  join  him  in  this  act  of 
mercy  :  they  cheerfully  complied,  and 
many  small  sums,  from  numerous  hands, 
•Accumulated  the  money  required  by  the 
chimney-sweeper.  He  was  therefore  paid 
without  drawing  upon  the  secret  hoard 
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of  the  laborious  parents,  and  their  saved 
pittance  was  preserved  for  the  season  for 
which  it  had  been  provided;  the  season 
of  sickness  or  infirmity.  The  wretched, 
having1  been  thus  snatched  from  misery  ; 
the  honest  poor,  having  been  thus  essen- 
tially benefited,  there  was  one  duty  yet 
unperformed:  to  punish  the  wicked,  a 
duty  as  imperative  as  any  which  society 
claims,  which  checks  the  progress  of  vice, 
and  holds  it  up  to  notice  in  its  just  defor- 
mity, and  attended  by  its  just  punishment. 
"  Papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  I  fear  you  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  finding  the 
wicked  woman  that  decoyed  away  the 
boy." — "  Yes,  Agnes,  I  was  aware  1 
should  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  when 
I  commenced  the  search."  "  I  wonder, 
papa,  then,  that  you  ever  began  it." — 
"  Why  is  virtue  rewarded,  Agnes?" — 
"  That  it  may  be  encouraged  and  in- 
creased."— "  And  should  not  vice  be  pu- 
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Dished  ?" — "  Yes,  papa,  that  it  may  be 
stopped,  or  prevented." — "  Then  you  see 
it  is  as  much  my  duty  to  punish  the  crime 
I  discover,  as  to  reward  the  virtue  that 
comes  within  my  observation. v — "  To  be 
•  sure,  papa;  but  this  business  seems  so 
very  troublesome." — "  You  have  already 
admitted  that  to  prosecute  it  is  my  duty ; 
that  settled,  ought  I  not  to  perform  my 
duty  ?"—"  Certainly,  papa."—"  Ought 
the  difficulties  I  meet  with,  to  arrest  me 
in  an  acknowledged  duty?" — "  Oh  no, 
papa,"  exclaimed  Rosa,  who  heard  all 
that  passed. — <c  Difficulties  ought  only 
to  increase  diligence.  The  greater  the 
difficulty,  the  greater  the  glory  in  over- 
coming," she  added,  with  an  arch  smile. 
Her  father  patted  her  on  the  head,  and 
told  her  she  had  repeated  his  former  obser- 
vation at  a  very  proper  time,  and  he  was 
glad  she  so  well  remembered  it.  *;  You 
&ee,  my  dear  child,  that  in  the  old  and  the 
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young,  in  the  greater  or  the  lesser  events* 
of  life,  the  same  rule  holds  good  :  that 
every  duty  must  be  sedulously  fulfilled,  if 
we  aim  at  deserving  the  respect  of  our 
fellow  creatures,  or  the  blessing  of  Hea- 
ven." 

"  What  a  dreadful  state  that  poor  child 
was  in  !"  said  Agnes  ;  "  it  made  my  heart 
ache  to  look  at  him." — "  He  was  a 
piteous  object,  indeed,"  said  her  mother ; 
"  yet  if  you  remember  he  tried  to  comfort 
his  mother,  and  told  her  he  was  some- 
times merry." — "  Merry  in  such  rags  and 
dirt ;  merry,  when  he  expected  every 
hour  to  have  such  a  painful  business  to  do ; 
how  could  he  be  merry  ?"  said  Rosa. — 
<c  You,  Rosa,  surrounded  by  so  many 
comforts,  and  possessing  so  many  bless- 
ings, think,  that  if  yon,  with  these,  can 
be  so  often  discontented,  he,  without  one 
of  these  advantages,  must  be  always 
miserable,"  Rosa  deeply  blushed,  Her 
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mother  continued.  c<  But  you  are  mis- 
taken, content  can  be  possessed  in  the 
humblest,  the  meanest  state  of  life ;  for  it 
is  the  growth  of  our  own  bosoms." — "  But 
neat  clothes,  good  dinners,  and  a  com- 
fortable home  are  necessary  to  content." 
— "  You  have  all  these,  are  you  always 
contented  ?" — "No,  indeed,  mamma,  not 
always." — "  Then  you  find  content  does 
not  necessarily  attend  good  dinners,  neat 
clothes,  and  a  comfortable  home.  We 
must  therefore  look  for  the  source  of  con- 
tent in  something  else." — "Yes,  mamma," 
said  Agnes;  "  in  willingness  to  be  pleased, 
in  having  few  wants,  and  fewer  wishes." 
— "You  are  right,  my  child,  and  there- 
fore the  poorest  can  be  as  contented  as 
the  richest.  Is  a  good  appetite  caused 
by  exercise  or  by  rich  food  ?"• — "  Oh,  I 
know  the  nicest  victuals  cannot  be  relished 
without  being  hungry/'  cried  Rosa,  "  and 
the  plainest  can  be  relished  by  those  that 
I 
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are  hungry." — "Yes,"  said  Agnes,  "  1 
remember  how  Susan's  fat  her  relished  his 
plain,  thick  gruel." — "  And  how  you  and  I, 
Agnes,  enjoy  a  slice  of  dry  bread  when  we 
are  hungry." — "  Last  night,  Rosa,"  said 
her  mother,  "  you  could  not  even  sit  up  to 
eat  fruit  and  cakes." — "  Indeed,  mamma, 
I  could  not,  for  I  had  no  appetite." — 
44  Well  then,  it  is  plain  that  a  good  appe- 
tite and  dry  bread  are  better  than  rich 
eake  without  an  appetite." — "  Certainly, 
mother."—"  Then  it  follows,  that  the 
enjoyment  of  eating  depends  more  upon 
ouselves  than  our  circumstances  in  life. 
If  we  are  active  and  take  proper  exercise, 
we  shall  always  have  an  appetite,  and 
thus  the  simplest  viands  will  be  relished 
by  us." — "  And  sleep,  mother,  how  wel- 
come to  those  that  are  tired !" — "  Yes, 
Agnes,  whether  stretched  on  straw  or  on 
beds  of  down."— ^"  Oh,  when  I  am  sleepy, 
£he  hard  floor  would  suffice  for  nay 
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couch." — "  Almost  as  well,  Rosa,  as  velvet 
cushions,   when  you  are  not  sleepy." — 
"  What  use  would  velvets  be  to  me,  if  I 
was  tossing*  about  wakeful  and  restless?1' 
— ct  Very  true,  Rosa;  riches  therefore,  we 
find,    cannot   increase   or   diminish   this 
greatest  of  blessing's." — "  And  after  fa- 
tigues, mother,  how  welcome  is  rest!" — 
"Do  you  mean  after  the  fatigue  of  dancing 
at  a  splendid  ball,  or  of  enjoying  a  long 
country  walk,  or  a  summer  day's  long- 
country     labour?" — "    Not     the     ball, 
mamma,  for  the  lights  and  heat  generally 
leave    us   feverish    and    with   the  head- 
ache."— "  You   have  very  properly  ex- 
pressed, Agnes,  what  is  usually  the  result 
of  those  meetings.     Thus,  then,  rational 
duties    lead    to     rational     enjoyments." 
"  Mamma,  now  I  understand  you,  that 
the  poorest  can  be  as  contented  as  the 
richest." — "  I  hope  you  do  my  love,  and 
that  you  will  bear  in  mind  how  much  de- 
i  2 
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pends  on  yourself;  that,  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  worldly  splendor,  you  may 
make  yourself  miserable ;  in  the  midst  of 
the  humblest  obscurity,  you  may  make 
Yourself  contented," 
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CHAP.  VI. 


Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  ivell— 
The  Mischiefs  that  follow  Obstinacy—  The  Advan- 
tages that  attend  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  take 
good  Advice  —  Botany. 

A  LADY,  the  intimate  friend  of  their 
mother,  gave  each  of  these  twin-sisters 
a  large-sized  doll.  She  said,  when  she 
presented  the  dolls,  that  she  had  not 
dressed  them,  because  she  thought  they 
would  like  to  dress  them  for  themselves, 
and  according  to  their  own  fancy,  and,  as 
they  both  could  work  very  neatly,  this 
would  be  a  pleasant  employment  for 
them.  With  the  dolls  were  two  little 
boxes,  one  for  each  sister,  full  of  nice 
pieces  of  muslin,  bits  of  pink  gingham, 
some  blue  sarsnet,  some  white  calico, 
strips  of  red  leather,  and  a  little  narrow 
i  3 
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white  ribbon.     Needles,  thread,  and  scis- 
sars,  completed  the  useful  assortment. 

Rosa  and  Agnes  were  delighted  with 
this  welcome  present,  and,  as  they  had 
finished  their  morning  lesson  before  the 
lady  called,  the  moment  she  went  away, 
they  sat  down  in  a  corner  of  the  par- 
lour, and  busied  themselves  with  their 
charming  dolls.  Their  mother  was  at 
work  in  another  part  of  the  room,  and, 
after  some  time,  they  applied  to  her  for 
her  opinion  respecting  the  mode  of 
making  the  new  dresses.  "  My  opinion," 
said  she,  "  is,  that  you  begin  with  making 
a  little  shift,  and  so  go  on  until  you  have 
completed  every  necessary  article  of 
clothing:  petticoats,  stays,  frocks,  and 
shoes!" — "  Bless  me,  mamma,  then  we 
shall  never  have  done/1  exclaimed  Rosa. 
"  Nay,  my  dear,  now  you  talk  foolishly. 
How  many  greater  performances  are 
began  and  completed?  By  little  and 
little  most  things  can  be  accomplished." 
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— "  Yes  I  know,  mamma;  but  to  spend 
so  much  time  in  dressing  a  doll  !"— 
"  Perhaps  you  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
dressing  at  all." — "  Indeed  but  I  do." — 
"  Then  why  not  dress  it  properly  at  once, 
Rosa?  what  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  well."  "  Yes,  but  I  can  run 
up  a  few  things  that  will  look  very  smart, 
and  not  take  much  time."  "  Nor  last 
much  time,  Rosa."  "  I  don't  want  it  to 
last  long."  '•'  I  suppose  you  mean  to  play 
with  your  doll  pretty  often."  "  Every 
day,  whenever  I  have  nothing  else  to  do." 
"  Then  it  promises  to  be  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  to  you,  Rosa."  cc  I  hope  so, 
mamma."  "  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
worth  a  little  time  spent  in  properly 
clothing  it."  "  You,  shall  see,  mamma, 
you  shall  see."  "  Well,  I  will  not  inter- 
fere in  your  plans  any  more,  Rosa :  you 
asked  my  opinion,  I  have  given  it  to  you, 
and  as  I  am  much  older  than  you,  my 
opinion  is  likely  to  be  better  than  yours. 
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If  either  of  you  want  any  further  advice 
from  me,  I  will  cheerfully  impart  it."— »• 
<c  No,  thank  you,  mamma,  I  can  do  very 
well  by  myself,"  said  Rosa,  and  instantly 
began  her  own  plan,  as  she  called  it. 
She  first  pinned  on  a  piece  of  calico  round 
the  doll's  waist,  which  she  called  its  shift, 
then  tied  a  bit  of  muslin  for  a  petticoat, 
over  this  .was  sewed  some  blue  sarsnet, 
instead  of  a  gown,  and  a  bit  of  ribbon 
was  tied  round  both,  for  a  sash,  and  to 
keep  all  tight.  All  this  was  completed 
in  a  few  minutes,  and,  with  a  look  of 
triumph,  Rosa  held  up  the  doll  to  her 
mother.  "  Done  very  quickly,  Rosa ; 
but  I  fear  not  done  very  wisely,1'  said  her 
mother.  Rosa  answered,  it  was  just  as 
she  wished,  and  went  on  with  her  play. 

Agnes  had  thought,  like  Rosa,  that  she 
would  not  spend  much  time  in  dressing 
her  doll,  but,  when  she  heard  what  her 
mother  said  on  the  subject,  she  began  to 
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think  differently.  She  knew  her  mother 
must  know  better  than  she  did,  and  the 
only  chance  for  her  to  know  better  her- 
self, was  to  listen  to  good  advice,  and  to 
follow  it :  so,  after  considering*  a  little, 
she  picked  out  a  piece  of  calico,  and  car- 
ried it  to  her  mother,  and  asked  her  to 
cut  out  a  shift  for  her  doll.  "  I  will  show 
you  how  to  do  it  yourself,  my  Agnes,  and 
then  another  time  you  will  know  how  to, 
do  it  without  help/'  said  her  kind  mother. 
Agnes  thanked  her  mother,  and,  by  her 
help  and  advice,  completed  a  neat  little 
shift  before  bed  time.  To  be  sure  it  had 
taken  the  whole  afternoon  to  make  it,  but 
then  it  was  well  done,  and  would  last  a 
long  while.  Rosa  laughed  at  her  sister 
for  being  so  stupid,  as  she  called  it.  But 
Agnes  knew  that  to  take  advice  was  not 
a  sign  of  stupidity,  but  of  sense ;  and,  as 
for  being  laughed  out  of  doing  what  she 
thought  right,  she  was  determined  never 
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to  be  so  foolish.  The  next  clay  Agnes 
made  a  neat  pair  of  stays,  another  day 
a  petticoat  and  a  small  pair  of  pockets, 
on  the  fourth,  a  pretty  pink  gingham 
frock  was  finished,  and  the  doll  that 
evening  was  completely  dressed. 

With  what  delight  did  Agnes  tie  on 
the  white  sash !  with  what  delight  gaze 
upon  her  doll,  so  neatly,  so  properly 
clothed ! — "  Mamma,"  said  she,  "  I  seem 
to  feel  more  pleasure  at  this  moment  than 
Rosa  ever  did." — "  I  dare  say  you  do, 
my  dear,  for  we  are  all  apt  to  prize  most 
what  we  have  attained  with  most  diffi- 
culty. You  have  been  long  thinking  of 
the  completion  of  your  doll's  dress,  that 
moment  is  now  arrived,  and,  in  proportion 
to  the  trouble  and  anxiety  it  has  cost  you, 
you  are  now  repaid." — <c  Let  me  look  at 
these  smart  dolls,  girls,"  said  their  father, 
putting  down  the  book  he  was  reading. 
"  Here,  papa,  here,"  cried  Rosa,  rushing 
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forward  with  her  doll,  but,  in  her  eager- 
ness to  be  first,  she  caught  the  doll's  dress 
in  the  handle  of  the  bell-rope,  and  as  it 
was  but  slightly  sewed  together  with  a 
few  large  careless  stitches,  the  thread 
gave  way,  and  the  whole  sarsnet  train  fell 
off.  Rosa,  vexed  and  mortified,  stopped 
to  put  matters  a  little  to  rights,  but  soon 
disturbed  the  party  with  a  terrible 
scream.  "  What  is  the  matter,  Rosa!" 
said  her  mother.  "  Oh,  mamma,  a  great 
nasty  pin,  in  my  doll's  clothes,  that  has 
pricked  my  finger  through  and  through." 
— "  You  had  better  take  it  out  then  di- 
rectly."— "No,  mamma,  I  cannot  take  it 
out,  for  it  holds  the  shift  together." — 
"  You  are  already  beginning  to  feel  the 
inconveniences  of  your  hasty  plan,  Rosa, 
I  think."  Whilst  this  conversation  was 
passing,  Agnes  had  presented  her  doll  to 
her  father,  who  highly  admired  the  neat- 
and  propriety  of  its  dress.  Agnes  felt 
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a  new  gratification,  and  looked  upon  hev 
doll  with  fresh  admiration.  Rosa's  pricked 
finger, in  the  mean  time,bled  considerably, 
and,  as  in  her  haste  she  did  not  think  of  stop- 
ping to  tie  some  linen  round  the  scratch, 
the  drops  of  blood  fell  on  the  sarsnet  train 
and  sadly  stained  it.  "  What  is  this !" 
said  her  father ;  "  your  doll,  Rosa,  is 
wounded,  and  has  been  bleeding."  Rosa 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  wooden  doll 
bleeding,  but  she  did  not  laugh  when  she 
saw,  what  she  called  her  sweet  blue  sars- 
net robe,  entirely  spoiled.  <c  What  an 
unlucky  girl  I  am !"  she  exclaimed ; 
"  my  finger  hurt,  and  my  doll's  dress  en- 
tirely spoiled." — "  Blame  not  your  luck, 
Rosa,  but  your  obstinacy/'  replied  her 
mother.  "  Had  you  taken  my  advice 
this  would  never  have  happened." — 
"  Mamma,  it  was  not  my  obstinacy  that 
made  the  pin  prick  me,  it  was  not  my 
obstinacy  that  made  the  blood  stain  my 
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sweet  sarsnet  robe.  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  help  that."  "  No,  my  dear,  you 
could  not  exactly  help  those  two  acci- 
dents, but  you  were  the  cause  that  they 
ever  occurred." — "  How  could  that  be, 
mamma?" — t(  Think  a  little,  Rosa,  can 
you  not  discover  how  you  caused  your 
finger  to  be  pricked  ?" — "  Because  I 
stuck  a  pin  into  the  shift,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  do  that,  or  the  shift  would  have 
fallen  off."  "  Do  people  generally  keep 
on  their  shifts  with  pins?" — "No,  be- 
cause people  wear  proper  shifts." — 
"  Well,  then,  if  you  had  made  your  doll 
a  proper  shift,  there  would  not  have  been 
any  occasion  for  a  pin,  consequently  your 
finger  would  have  escaped  a  pricking,  and 
your  robe  these  stains :  thus  we  have 
traced  these  misfortunes  to  their  right 
source,  your  obstinacy  in  refusing  good 
advice."  Rosa  could  not  deny  this  ob- 
vious conclusion.  The  younger  children 
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now  begged  to  see  their  sister' s  dolls. 
Agnes  very  cheerfully  gave  hers  to  them, 
and  was  glad  to  be  able  to  please  those 
she  loved.  "  I  hope,'*  said  her  mother, 
"  these  little  people  will  not  derange  or 
dirty  your  doll's  dress." — "  No,  mamma, 
they  cannot,"  answered  Agnes,  "  the 
dress  is  fastened  with  proper  strings,  and, 
if  it  is  dirtied,  I  do  not  mind,  the  things 
are  all  made  of  plain  materials,  which 
can  be  easily  washed  clean  again." — 
"  Rosa  also  wished  to  please  the  children, 
but  she  gave  up  her  doll  with  fear  and 
trembling,  which  took  greatly  from  her 
satisfaction  in  obliging  them.  She  knew 
that  it  was  so  carelessly  dressed,  that  one 
tug  would  draw  off  all  the  clothing,  and 
the  silk,  once  dirtied,  could  not  easily  be 
cleaned  again.  What  she  feared  and 
Agnes  expected,  really  happened.  Agnes's 
doll's  frock  was  much  dirtied,  but  she 
bore  this  with  good  humour,  as  she  knew 
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the  next  morning  a  little  soap  and  water 
would  make  it  as  nice  as  ever.  Rosa's 
doll  was,  by  one  unlucky  pull,  rendered 
completely  naked,  and  in  addition  to  the 
stains  of  blood,  the  sarsnet  was  tumbled 
and  dirtied.  What  was  to  be  done? 
washing  would  not  here  avail.  The  doll 
must  be  completely  new  dressed.  Rosa's 
patience  could  not  support  this  trial,  she 
gave  way  to  her  anger,  struck  her  little 
brother  very  roughly,  and  behaved  alto- 
gether very  ill.  Her  mother  seized  her 
hand,  to  stop  her  violence.  "  Rosa,  you 
ought  at  least  patiently  to  bear  the  vexa- 
tion you  have  yourself  produced;  nor 
hurt  your  infant  brother  for  what  is  in 
truth  your  own  fault.  See  how  many 
faults  follow  your  obstinacy.  Fie!  to 
hurt  an  innocent  child." — "  But  he  pro- 
voked me  to  it,  he  did." — u  And  has  not 
Agnes  also  been  provoked  ?" — "  Yes,  but 
not  so  much  as  I  have  been." — "  That 
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was  owing  to  her  own  better  manage- 
ment :  had  her  doll  been  dressed  like 
yours,  like  yours  it  would  have  suffered. 
She  might  then  probably  have,  like  you,, 
given  way  to  her  passion  and  struck  her 
helpless  little  brother.  I  am  ashamed  of 
you,  Rosa.  Go  to  bed.  It  is  from  kind- 
ness I  bid  you  do  so,  Jest  in  your  present 
humour,  you  continue  committing  fresh 
errors."  Rosa  sullenly  retired :  in  her 
quiet  bed,  however,  the  thoughts  of  all 
that  had  passed  returned  to  her  memory. 
"  My  mother  is  rigiu,"  thought  she,  "  I 
refused  good  advice,  and  went  on  from 
fault  to  fault,  and  this  is  the  end  of  it." 
Agnes  consented  to  be  advised,  and  thus 
opened  to  herself  the  way  of  doing  right, 
and  of  being  rewarded  for  it.  Agues 
spent  a  merry  evening  with  her  grateful 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  went  to  bed,  at 
the  usual  time,  pleased  with  herself  and 
every  body  about  her. 
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Agnes  rose  early  the  next  morning*,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  old  nurse  had  wash- 
ed and  ironed  the  frock,  and  that  her  doll 
looked  as  neat  as  ever.  "  I  would  have 
done  yours  for  you  also,  Miss  Rosa," 
said  the  kind  creature,  "  but  I  did  not 
know  what  was  to  be  done  :  I  can  wash 
and  iron  plain  clothes,  but  I  do  not  un- 
derstand stitching  up  bits  of  silk  and 
muslin." — "  Pray,  don't  mind,  nurse," 
said  Rosa,  scornfully,  "  I  can  do  without 
your  help,  I  fancy."  ....  The  little  girls 
after  breakfast,  as  usual,  attended  to  their 
lessons ;  when  these  were  completed, 
their  mother  kindly  proposed  that  they 
should  visit  the  lady  who  had  given  the 
dolls,  but,  as  she  lived  in  the  country, 
they  must  set  off  soon,  that  they  might 
have  time  to  return  to  dinner.  1  think," 
said  their  father,  "  the  girls  ought  to  take 
their  dolls  with  them,  to  show  their  kind 
friend  how  far  they  have  profited  by  her 
K  3 
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attention/'  "  They  cannot  do  that,  my 
love,"  replied  his  wife,  "  for,  if  you  re- 
member, both  the  dolls  were  sadly  injur- 
ed in  their  dress  last  night."  "  I  had 
forgotten  that,'*  said  he.  "  That  won't 
make  any  difference,  mamma,"  said  Rosa, 
"  I  can  dress  my  doll  in  a  few  minutes." 
— "  Doit  then,  my  dear,  and,  not  to  hurry 
you,  I  will  give  you  half  an  hour,  but  lon- 
ger than  that  I  cannot  allow  you ;  and  do 
not  forget  you  have  yourself  to  dress  also. 
«c  Oh,  I  shall  be  ready  in  half  the  time," 
said  Rosa,  and  sat  down  to  her  work-box. 
"  Your  doll's  frock,  Agnes,  cannot  be  so 
rapidly  prepared ;  after  washing,  it  will 
require  time  for  drying,  and  that  time  I 
cannot  'give  you,  my  dear."  "  The  frock 
is  already  washed  and  ironed,"  said  Agnes; 
"  dear  old  nurse  was  so  good  as  to  do  it  for 
me,  after  I  went  to  bed  last  night." — 
"  She  is  a  worthy  creature,  and  always 
thinking  of  you  both,"  said  her  mother. 
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"  Now,  therefore,  get  yourself  ready,  and 
pin  up  your  doll  in  this  paper  :  here  is  & 
sheet  for  you  also,  Rosa." — "  Thank  you, 
mamma/'  said  Rosa,  as  she  sat  contriving1 
a  new  dress  for  her  doll.  She  was  resol- 
ved to  have  no  pins  this  time,  and  there- 
fore all  was  to  be  firmly  stitched  on,  This 
took  more  time  than  Rosa  expected,  and 
the  dress  was  not  half  completed  when 
Agnes  and  her  mother  called  her  to  join 
them.  <c  Why,  mamma,"  said  the  as- 
tonished Rosa,  c<  you  have  promised  me 
half  an  hour;"  "  and  have  given  you 
some  minutes  mere  than  1  promised," 
said  her  mother.  "  Oh  !  dear,  dear,  pray 
wait  a  little  longer."  Her  mother  con- 
sented, but  Rosa  found,  to  her  cost,  that 
when  people  are  in  a  hurry,  they  often 
make  blunders,  and  do  not  get  on  by  any 
means  as  they  wish.  She  stitched  on  the 
wrong  piece  of  sarsnet :  it  would  not  do, 
it  must  be  taken  off,  and  another  piece 
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fastened.  "  If  old  nurse  were  here,  how 
charmingly  she  could  help  ine,"  thought 
Rosa.  "  Oh  !  I  see,  people  cannot  do 
without  the  assistance  of  others." — "  1 
can  wait  no  longer/'  said  Rosa's  mother. 
"  Another  quarter  of  an  hour  is  elapsed, 
and  you  are  far  from  being  near  the  end 
of  your  job.  Come,  Agnes,  we  must  set 
off  without  your  sister."  Agnes  pleaded 
for  a  few  minutes.  "  It  cannot  be,"  said 
her  mother.  Besides,  a  few  minutes  will 
not  be  enough  for  Rosa,  and  to  stay 
longer  would  oblige  us  to  give  up  the 
visit  altogether,  and  1  do  not  know  when 
I  can  spare  another  morning  for  the 
walk." 

Agnes  and  her  mother  set  off.  Their 
road  lay  through  some  beautiful  fields  and 
lanes,  adorned  on  all  sides  with  a  variety 
of  charming  flowers.  Agnes  collected  a 
beautiful  nosegay  :  the  small  scarlet  wild 
strawberry,  with  its  delicate  white  bios- 
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som ;  the  sour-leaved  wood  sorrel,  with 
its  transparent  flowers  ;  the  snowy  ane- 
mone, the  many-coloured  cranesbiil,  and 
the  speedwell,  with  its  bright  blue  eye. 
Her  mother  kindly  told  her  the  names  of 
these  several  plants,  and,  during  their 
pleasant  walk,  gave  her  a  first  lesson  in 
Botany.  The  little  girls  had  long  wished 
their  mother  would  do  this,  and  she  had 
only  waited  till  they  were  old  enough  to 
understand  and  remember  the  terms  she 
was  obliged  to  use  in  the  explanation,  and 
till  an  opportunity  occurred  when,  with 
the  flowers  before  them,  the  lesson  would 
be  most  pleasantly  and  profitably  learnt. 
The  opportunity  had  now  arrived,— ce  Oh, 
if  Rosa  were  but  here,  to  look  at  these 
charming  flowers,  and  hear  the  names  of 
their  different  parts  !"  said  the  delighted 
Agnes. — "  Mamma,  What  a  pleasure  there 
is  in  learning  new  things,  and  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  properties  of  what  we 
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every  day  see,  but  never  before  ex- 
amined !" — "  The  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge is,  indeed,  my  child,  one  of  the 
highest  gratifications  of  the  human  mind. 
I  do  not  know  that  Botany  is  a  science 
very  necessary  to  be  known;  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  source  of  innocent  pleasure, 
and  will  render  a  country  ramble  delight- 
ful."— "  That  it  will,  I  am  sure,  mam- 
ma."— To  have  the  power  of  innocent 
gratification,'*  continued  her  mother, 
"  is  no  small  advantage,  and  may  preserve 
you,  my  dear  little  girl,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  to  frivolous  employment 
or  sinking  under  enmii.  But  you  do  not 
understand  me." — "  No,  mamma,  I  was 
thinking  of  what  you  had  told  me  about 
botany." — "  Let  me  hear  what  you  can 
remember  of  it." — "  Oh  !  all  of  it,  mam- 
ina,  it  was  so  easy  and  so  pleasant.  First 
there  are  thepetals,  or  flower  leaves  ;  pull 
these  off,  and  the  calyx,  or  green  cup,  re- 
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mains,  with  perhaps  the  seed-vessel  in  the 
middle  of  the  cup,  from  the  seed-vessel 
runs  out  one  or  more  slender  threads, 
crowned  with  round  points,  these  are 
the  pointals,  round  the  pointals  other  fine 
threads  appear,  which  are  the  stamina. 
The  number  of  the  stamina  generally  de- 
termine the  class  to  which  the  flower  be- 
longs, and  the  number  of  the  pointals  ge- 
nerally fix  the  order.  All  flowers  are 
divided  into  twenty-four  classes.  To  one 
or  other  of  which  every  blossom  we  see 
can  be  assigned." — "  Well  remembered, 
my  girl !  do  you  recollect  the  name  of  the 
naturalist  who  formed  this  wonderful  ar- 
rangement?-'— "  Oh  yes,  mamma, Charles 
Linnaeus,  a  native  of  Sweden."  "  This  is 
quite  enough  at  one  time  ;  if,  when  we 
walk  out  again,  I  find  you  well  under- 
stand what  I  have  said  to  you  to-day,  I 
will  teach  you  something  more." 
Agnes  grateful  and  pleased,  promising 
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to  remember,  tripped  gaily  along.  They 
reached  the  lady's  house,  and  luckily 
found  her  at  home.  She  was  very  glad 
to  see  them,  and  much  approved  the  sen- 
sible dress  Agnes  had  so  neatly  completed 
for  Jier  doll.  <c  It  was  by  mamma's 
advice,"  said  Agnes.  "  And  where  is 
Rosa?"  said  the  lady.  "Her  doll  was 
not  quite  finished,"  said  Agnes ;  "  but  I 
assure  you  it  will  be  very  smart  when  it  is 
done.5*  The  lady  admired  the  kindness 
with  which  Agnes  mentioned  her  sister, 
even  more  than  she  did  the  neatness  with 
which  she  had  dressed  her  doll.  Agnes 
and  her  mother  stayed  some  time,  that 
they  might  rest  themselves  after  their 
long  walk.  The  lady  showed  Agnes  a 
cage  of  canary  birds,  in  which  some  of 
tlie  birds  were  making  pretty  nests  with 
the  wool  and  other  things  provided  for 
them.  In  a  small  box  she  saw  a  pair  of 
white  nuce?  with  bright  red  eyes,  and  in 
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a  little  basket  lay  a  dormouse,  an  animal, 
the  lady  told  her,  that  slept  during  the 
whole  winter,  and  only  moved  about  in 
summer.  All  were  most  entertaining 

o 

sights  for  Agnes,  and,  when  she  came 
away  from  them,  she  resolved  to  amuse 
Rosa  with  the  account  of  all  she  had  seen. 
Her  mother  and  herself  had  a  charming- 
walk  home.  They  found  Rosa  recovered 
from  her  distress,  but  the  doll  lay,  un- 
clothed, in  a  corner  of  the  room.  What 
an  idle,  and,  therefore,  what  an  uncom- 
fortable morning  she  must  have  spent! 
How  wearisome  did  she  think  it!  how 
long!  Whilst  to  the  active  Agnes  it  had 
flown  away  as  a  moment;  a  moment, 
however,  of  precious  remembrance,  in 
which  much  had  been  acquired,  much  en- 
joyed.— "  Mamma/'  she  cried,  "  what  a 
charming  walk  we  have  had!"— "  Yes, 
my  dear,  and  improved,  as  every  walk 
ought  to  be.  We  have  not  gone  blindly 
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along,  thinking  of  what  we  left  behind, 
but  we  have  amused  ourselves  with  all 
we  saw  or  met.  Such  is  the  proper  use 
of  a  walk;  to  give  up  ourselves  to  the 
pleasures  that  surround  us,  to  examine 
whatever  is  curious,  and  admire  what- 
ever is  beautiful,  and  leave  our  cares  at 
home/' 
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CHAP.  VII. 

The  "wide  difference  between  Envy  and  Emulation.— 
Envy  covets  another's  good,  and  is  therefore  a 
crime. — Emulation  is  the  wish  of  copying  the  excel- 
lence it  admires,  without  wishing  harm  to  the  person 
who  excels.  Emulation  is  therefore  a  Virtue. 

Miss  SJMPSON  was  a  very  beautiful  little 
girl ;  she  had  conquered  her  faults,  and 
was  therefore  very  amiable,  she  had  at- 
tended to  instruction,  and  was  therefore 
very  clever.  This  little  girl  was  the  con- 
stant playfellow  of  Rosa  and  Agnes.  They 
danced  together,  took  French  lessons  to- 
gether, and,  in  short,  were  continually 
in  each  other's  society.  By  paying  greater 
attention,  she  generally  was  more  perfect 
in  all  her  lessons,  and  the  French-masttr 
called  her  his  best  scholar.  Rosa  and 
A<mes  both  heard  this  commendation : 

c» 

it  placed  her  equally  above  both  the  sis- 
•L  2 
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ters,  but  the  effect  it  produced  on  each 
was  very  different.  -Rraa  was  vexed  that 
Miss  Simpson  should  -surpass  her,  aod 
was  angry  with  the  master  for  declaring 
it.  Agnes  admired  Miss  Simpson  for 
.being1  so  clever,  and  thought  it  very  kind 
of  the  master  to  encourage  her  with  just 
praise.  Rosa  believed  it  was  all  partiality, 
thought  herself  quite  as  clever,  and  was 
therefore  more,  willing  to  depress  Miss 
Simpson  than  to  improve  herself.  Agnes 
was  sure  the  master  spoke  truth,  re- 
in em b e re d  h o  v/  of  t  c  n  M  i  s  s  Si  m pson  w a s 
most  perfect  in  her  exercise,  thought  by 
attention  she  might  one  day  be  almost  as 
clever,  but  never  could  hope  to  be  more 
clever  than  -Miss  Simpson.  Rosa  dis- 
liked Miss  Simpson  for  being  so  superior; 
as  the  master  would  always  be  partial, 
she  was  determined  never  to  try  to  equal 
Miss  Simpson.  Agnes  loved  Miss  Simp- 
son for  her  excellence,  resolved  to  copy 
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her  as  well  as  she  could,  and  try  at  least 
to  imitate  this  charming  girl.  Such  were 
the  different  feelings  that  agitated  the 
breast  of  the  twin-sisters.  One,  proud, 
self-conceited,  and  angry,  gave  way  to 
ungenerous  thoughts,  till  she  became  en- 
vious. Envy  is  a  passion  that  cruelly 
wounds  the  breast  it  inhabits.  It  prevents 
all  kindly  emotions,  it  makes  another's 
good  a  source  of  selfish  sorrow,  and,  if 
long  indulged,  prevents  all  hope  of  hap- 
piness. Thus  crimes  become  their  own, 
punishments,  and  those  who  chuse  to  be 
wicked,  must  expect  to  be  miserable. 
Agnes,  on  the  contrary,  gentle,  modest, 
and  humble,  checked  the  first  thought 
that  wished  harm  to  her  clever  friend. 
She  felt  more  pleasure  in  wishing  her 
good  than  in  wishing  her  evil.  What 
she  loved  and  admired,  she  determined 
to  copy  and  to  emulate.  Emulation  is  a 
noble  sentiment,  that  dignifies  the  bosom 
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it  is  permitted  to  govern.  It  produces 
friendly  emotions ;  it  causes  another's 
bliss  to  prove  a  selfish  blessing1;  it  is 
happy  in  another's  happiness,  and  cheer- 
ed by  other's  joys  !  How  numerous,  then, 
arethe  occassionsto  receive  felicity,  when 
the  heart,  kind,  benevolent,  and  disinte- 
rested, can  be  blessed,  not  only  with  its 
own  good,  but  with  the  good  of  every 
one  around  it ! 

The  French-master,  to  encourage  the 
exertions  of  his  pupils,  proposed  to  give 
a  silver  medal  to  whoever  of  them  should 
make  the  most  progress  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  half-year.  Rosa  heard  his 
proposal  with  pleasure,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  pleased  her  fancy  wkh  the  idea  of 
possessing  the  promised  reward.  But 
when,  one  morning,  she  heard  the  master 
commend  the  well  written  exercise  pro- 
duced by  Miss  Simpson,  her  long-indul- 
ged enn^p  ,was  again  roused.  Instead 
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of  pursuing  her  pleasing-  hope,  by  perse- 
verance and  attention  to  gain  herself  the 
prize,  she  turned  her  thoughts  into  a  quite 
contrary  channel,  and  began  to  think  how 
she  could  prevent  Miss  Simpson  from  re- 
ceiving it.  Now,  when  people  are  busy- 
ing themselves  with  the  concerns  of  others, 
it  is  very  plain  that  they  must  neglect 
their  own.  So  it  happened  to  Rosa. 
The  time  she  ought  to  have  employed  in 
learning  her  lesson,  she  lost  in  scheming 
how  to  annoy  her  companion.  The  at- 
tention she  ought  to  have  devoted  to  her 
exercise,  and  which  would  have  mnde  her 
perfect  in  it,  she  gave  up  to  finding  out 
faults  in  her  fellow-students.  Whilst  she 
was  eagerly  listening,  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  take  rank  in  the  cJass  over  her 
rival,  she  was  utterly  forgetting  the  very 
question  she  proposed  to  answer.  Thus, 
in  this,  as  in  everything,  the  faulty  always 
punish  themselves,  and  suffer  bjgjthe  very 
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means  they  take  to  molest  others. — Rosa 
visibly  lost  ground  in  her  master's  favour- 
able opinion.  Often  did  he  shake  his 
head  and  exclaim,  "  Ah  !  Mademoiselle 
Rosa!  you  are  not  thinking  of  your  own 
affairs." — Nothing  could  be  more  true. 
Rosa  was  bewildered  with  the  workings 
of  envy,  writhing  under  its  sting,  and  tor- 
tured by  the  alternations  of  success  poi- 
soned by  artrfice,  and  failure  embittered 
by  malignity. 

When  Agnes  heard  the  master  com- 
mend her  friend's  exercise,  she  peeped 
over  his  shoulder,  and  passing  her  eye 
rapidly  over  the  book,  as  it  lay  before  him, 
counted  the  several  mistakes  he  had  cor- 
rected. These  were  but  three.  She 
next  carefully  numbered  the  corrections 
he  had  just  finished  making  in  her  own 
exercise.  These  were  six. — u  As  well 
again  as  mine  at  least,"  thought  she. 
•*  How  has  this  happened  ?  I  have  been 
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present  at  the  same  number  of  lessons, 
and  gone  through  the  same  gramma?'." 
— She  looked  again.  Her  own  three 
extra  mistakes  ail  arose  from  one  error  : 
the  neglect  of  a  rule,  which  she  now  re- 
membered the  French-master  had  par- 
ticularly explained,  the  last  time  he  had 
attended  them.  She  smiled  at  having  so 
easily  discovered  the  cause  of  her  defi- 
ciency. "  All  my  own  inattention," 
thought  she.  The  next  consideration 
was,  how  the  evil  could  be  remedied  :  no- 
thing could  be  more  simple,  by  paying  a 
more  earnest  attention  in  future.  A  pleas- 
ing sensation  filled  her  breast  on  this  con- 
viction; whilst  she  had  been  pursuing  her 
sensible  enquiry,  she  had  had  no  time  to 
waste  in  envious  repinings;  and  now,  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  answer 
she  wanted,  she  was  too  happy  to  be  ca- 
pable of  any  feelings  of  unkindness;  so, 
gently  tapping  her  friend's  arm,  <c  You 
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have  beat  me  to  day/'  she  cried,  with  a 
good-humoured  smile;  but  beware  the 
next  time  I  do  not  beat  you.  I  mean  to 
try,  I  assure  yon,  so  I  give  you  warning." 
"  You  only  want  more  attention,  Made- 
moiselle Agnes,"  said  the  master,  "  and 
you  will  soon  equal  your  friend  here.  Al- 
though I  am  obliged  to  confess  your  sister, 
Mademoiselle  Rosa,  has  greater  quickness 
of  apprehension."  Rosa  was  delighted 
with  this  praise,  and  turned  wilh  an  air  of 
triumph  towards  her  sister  and  her  friend 
They  smiled  upon  her  with  perfect  kind- 
ness, unmixed  with  envy.  Rosa  half  covet- 
ed them  the  well-regulated  benevolence 
with  which  they  heard  another's  praise. 
"  It  would  not  have  been  so  with  me," 
thought  she;  and  why?  "  because  I  should 
have  indulged  my  anger  instead  of  my  sym- 
pathy. 1  should  have  made  that  a  torment 
which  they  consider  a  pleasure."  What  a 
pity  that  a  girl  that  could  think  so  well, 
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should  behave  so  ill!  that  one  who  knew 
so  exactly  how  to  do  right,  should  almost 
always  cliuse  to  do  wrong!  When  both  lay 
before  her,  it  was  equally  in  her  power  to 
determine  on  either,  right  or  wrong;  with 
this  advantage,  that  with  the  right,  hap- 
piness always  attended. 

The  period  at  length  arrived  when  the 
long-promised  medal  was  to  be  bestowed. 
Rosa  had  lost  so  much  time  in  her  various 
cogitations  against  her  competitors,  and 
had  insensibly  acquired  such  a  habit  of 
abstraction,  that  is,  absence  of  mind, 
thinking  of  matters  unconnected  with  the 
present  business,  that  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained, in  spite  of  her  "  superior  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,"  that  she  had  no 
claim  to  the  silver  medal :  she  had  evi- 
dently made  little  or  no  progress  in  the 
course  of  the  last  six  months.  The  contest 
was  therefore  between  Agnes  and  Miss 
Simpson,  and  this  was  a  decision  mucfy 
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more  difficult.  Both  bad  been  equally 
earnest,  both  had  equal  ability,  both  had 
equal  perseverance.  On  one  point  alone 
Agnes  was  defective,  she  had  not  been 
equally  attentive.  The  greater  number  of 
mistakes  that  appeared  in  her  several  ex- 
ercises, proved  this  inattention,  beyond  all 
controversy.  She  therefore  received  high 
praise  for  her  exertions,  was  declared 
considerably  improved,  but  had  failed 
from  want  of  proper  attention  during  her 
master's  instructions.  Her  friend  had 
not  failed  in  any  particular,  and  the  smaller 
number  of  her  faults  proved  her  greater 
attention;  the  medal  was  therefore 
given  to  her  without  further  hesitation. 
When  Agnes  saw  the  prize,  for  which 
she  had  been  so  long  striving,  presented 
to  another,  her  heart  sunk  with  despon- 
dency, and  a  few  tears  started  into  her 
eyes.  Her  young  friend  observed  her 
agitation,  aod,  tenderly  kissing  her,  said, 
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"  They  bad  both  worked  hard,  and  would 
both  share  the  honour  of  the  medal.  It 
shall  be  yours,  dear  Agnes,  as  much  as 
mine." — *'  No,  dearest  Mary,  no,"  said 
the  oppressed  Agnes;  "keep  it  all,  I 
know  you  deserve  it,  I  know  you  do.  1  am 
not  sorry  because  you  have  got  it,  I  am 
only  sorry  that  I  have  lost  it." — <c  One  only 
could  have  had  it,  Agnes,"  said  her  mother, 
who  had  till  now  silently  watched  the 
scene. — u  Yes,  I  know,  mamma,  I  know  ; 
I  am  sure  Mary  deserves  it  better  than  I 
do ;  and,  indeed,  mamma,  I  am  very 
glad  she  has  got  it." — "  I  believe  you,  my 
child,  and  that  your  joy  for  her  will  soon 
overcome  your  sorrow  for  yourself." — 
"Yes,  certainly*"  mamma;  to  be  sure  it 
will ;  but  just  at  first,  the  disappointment, 
after  so  long  thinking  about  it." — "  All 
this  is  very  natural,  and  very  excusable, 
my  dear  Agnes.  You  are  young,  and  there- 
fore unaccustomed  to  disappointment ; 
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when  you  are  older,  I  hope  you  will  be 
more  firm  ;  for  then  you  will  better  know 
thai  such  disappointments  often  occur  to 
the  worthiest  and  wisest  of  mankind." — 
"  Yes,  mamma,  yes  ;    I  hope  I  shall  be 
wiser  then  ;  for  I  know  these  foolish  tears 
are  not  only  very  silly,  but  very  ungene- 
rous.    I  am   sure  Mary  would   not  have 
cried   if  1   had  got  the  medal." — "  In- 
deed I  don't  know,"  said  the  gentle  Mary. 
"  How  can  I  be  sure  that  I  should  have 
behaved  betterthan  you,  till  I  was  equally 
tried,    Agnes." — **  Kindly    and    wisely 
spoken,"  said  Agnes's  mother.   "  It  is  not 
often  that  people  consider  how  much  dif- 
ference of  situation  produces  difference  of 
conduct." — "  Ah  !  mamma,  I  shall  never 
be  so  clever,  never  so  amiable  as  Mary." 
— "  Why  not,  my  dear  Agnes?  you  have 
the  same  abilities,  you  have   the  same 
knowledge  of  what  is  amiable,  you  have 
the  same  opportunities  of  exerting  your 
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talents  and  virtues." — <:  Yes,  certainly, 
I  have  the  same  opportunities.'* — "  Re* 
solve  then  to  profit  by  them,  and  do  not 
despair  but  that,  one  day,  you  may  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  Mary.  She 
did  not  become  so  at  once,  by  a  single 
wish." — "  No,  indeed,  Ma'am,"  ex- 
claimed the  humble  Mary,  "  I  have  often 
done  very  wrong,  and  often,  oh  !  how 
often  felt  myself  beginning  to  be  very, 
very  much  to  blame." — "  But  by  stop- 
ping yourself  in  the  beginning,  you  turned 
yourself  to  do  well." — "  Yes,  Ma'am,  that 
was  the  least  I  could  do,  when  I  saw  I 
was  to  blame," — "  And  that  is  exactly 
what  you  ought  to  do,  Agnes,  and  what 
you  and  every  body  can  do." 

"  I  do  not  doubt,"  said  the  master,  with 
a  polite  bow,  "  but  that  the  next  silver 
medal  will  be  assigned  to  Mademoiselle 
Agnes.  Even  now  she  deserves  it  for 
her  good  resolutions.' ' — <c  Good  resolu- 
M  2 
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lions  are  very  good  things,  Monsieur/' 
said  the  lady,  with  a  smile  ;  "  but,  unless 
faithfully  kept,  or  carefully  followed  up 
by  good  actions  ond  earnest  endeavours, 
I  fear  they  are  of  little  worth.  To  wish 
well,  is  praiseworthy,  to  act  well  is  meri- 
torious. The  first  is  a  promise  of  virtue, 
the  lust  is  virtue  itself:  the  one  the  sha- 
dow, the  other  the  substance.  I  trust  my 
Agnes  will  not  be  satisfied  with  idly 
wishing,  but  will  actively  perform." — 
"  Yes,  mamma,  and  with  Mary  to  think 
of,  I  dare  say  I  shall  perform  well." — 
"  I  do  not  doubt  it  my  child.  To  have 
virtue  and  to  endeavour  to  equal  it,  are 
the  noblest  eiforts  of  a  generousemulation." 
— "  Mamma,  emulation  is  a  pleasant 
thing  ;  it  has  made  me  forget  my  disap- 
pointment."— "  My  dear  little  girl,  never 
forget  that,  every  exerted  virtue  bestows 
certain  happiness,  and,  in  the  scale  of 
virtue,  emulation  ranks  high. 
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• 
CHAP.  VIII. 

That  is  a  happy  art  that  teaches  people  to  turn  every 
event  to  the  purposes  of  happiness.— The  description 
of  what  is  necessary  to  form  a  Heroine. 

"  MAMMA,"  said  Rosa,  «•  the  wind  blows, 
the  rain  is  descending  in  torrents :  it  is 
too  dark  to  do  any  thing1,  yet  too  light  to 
order  candles." — "  Rosa,  to  what  is  this 
long  preamble  to  lead?" — "  Ah!  you  can 
guess,  mamma !  to  begging  you  will 
amuse  us  with  some  curious  story  or  an- 
other. You  do  so,  sometimes,  you  know." 
— "  Yes,  and  just  now,"  said  Agnes, 
"  nothing  could  be  better ;  it  would  give 
pleasure  to  an  hour,  that  else  promises  to 
be  tedious  and  gloomy." — "  Your  obser- 
vation, Agnes,"  replied  her  mother,  "  re- 
minds me  of  an  amiable  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  the  happy  art  of  turning  every 
event  to  the  purposes  of  happiness." — 
M  3 
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"  Tell  us  about  her,  mamma,  pray  tell  us 
about  her." — "  There  is  not  much  to  be 
told,  my  dear  Rosa,  for  her  life  was  un- 
marked by  any  great  or  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances."— "  I  think  it  was  remark- 
able, that  she  should  always  be  happy, 
when  most  people  are  complaining"  of 
being1  always  unhappy." — "  Her  secret, 
Rosa,  was  to  preserve  her  mind  not  only 
calm,  but  cheerful,  under  every  vicis- 
situde."— "  And  how  did  she  do  that, 
mamma  ?" — "  By  constantly  habituating" 

herself  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  what- 

o 

ever  occurred ;  for  every  event  has  its 
dark  and  ks  gayer  side." — "  Has  it, 
mamma  ?" — "  Certainly,  my  dear.  Name 
any  disagreeable  circumstance,  that  has 
lately  happened,  and  we  will  amuse  our- 
selves wii.li  discovering  its  lights  and 
shades,"— "  The  ball,  mamma."—"  A 
happy  instance  for  illustrating  our  maxim. 
Suppose  you  try  to  discover  what  good 
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might  be  produced  by  such  a  disappoint- 
ment."— "  It  would  teach  us  the  exercise 
of  patience  \  now  patience  is  a  virtue,  and 
you  told  us,  *  that  every  exerted  virtue 
must  bestow  happiness.'  " — "  Happily 
explained,  Agnes.  The  consciousness  of 
subduing"  the  weak  complainings  of  dis- 
appointment, and  exerting  the  calmness 
of  patience,  must  inevitably  confer  heart- 
felt peace.  My  friend  would  have  ar- 
gued then  :  '  It  is  true,  I  am  disappointed 
of  a  dance,  but  I  have  many  other  home 
amusements  within  my  reach ;  I  have 
nothing  to  blame  myself  for  in  this  mat- 
ter :  it  might  have  been  worse,  I  might 
have  been  an  invalid  myself,  and  thus 
prevented  from  enjoying  any  pleasure; 
as  it  is,  I  have  the  power,  and  certainly 
I  have  the  desire  to  be  otherwise  a- 
mused.'  " — "  That  was  good  reasoning, 
mamma." — "It  was,  Agnes,  and  such  as 
ought  to  occur  to  every  one  of  us,  when 
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placed  in  similar  trials." — "  Think  of 
something  else  about  her  to  tell  us." — "  If 
she  had  ordered  herself  a  gown,  and  found 
it  of  a  different  fashion  to  what  she  in- 
tended, she  satisfied  herself,  that,  at  all 
events,  it  fitted  her  very  well." — "  But  if 
it  did  not  fit  her  well,  mamma." — "  Why, 
then,  Rosa,  she  found  something  in  the 
fashion  to  excuse  the  make,  and  resolved 
the  next  should  be  better  managed.  If 
she  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  favourite 
walk,  and  a  heavy  shower  obliged  her  to 
give  it  up,  she  began  instantly  to  consider 
to  what  pleasant  in-door  occupation  she 
could  resort;  some  entertaining  book, 
which  she  had  long  wanted  leisure  to 
peruse,  some  pleasant  work,  she  had  often 
wished  to  find  time  to  complete.'* — 
"  Even  books  are  sometimes  the  causes 
of  disappointment  and  vexation." — u  But 
not  to  my  friend,  Rosa,  for  whenever  she 
could  not  obtain  the  volume  she  desired, 
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she  satisfied  herself  that  the  pleasure,  in- 
stead of  being  past,  was  in  store  for  her; 
and,  as  she  should  have  the  book  on  some 
future  day,  the  delay  would  give  greater 
zest  to  the  postponed  amusement." — 
"  But,  mamma,  these  are  all  trifling 
troubles." — "  They  are,  Rosa,  but  such 
as  most  frequently  occur  in  life.  Trifles, 
my  child,  good  or  bad,  make  up  the  sum 
of  human  existence.  How  wise  to  ren- 
der each  and  all  subservient  to  that  great 
end,  our  happiness !" — "  Mamma,  that  is 
very  true,  for  how  seldom  do  great  afflic- 
tions, or  p*eat  delights  occur."—"  Very 
seldom,  indeed,  Agnes,  and  therefore, 
those  that  are  storing  up  their  virtues  for 
great  occasions  alone,  and  allow  the  petty 
incidents  of  life  to  pass  unnoticed  and 
tmenjoyed,  may  be  very  fit  to  be  he- 
roes and  heroines  of  romance,  but  are 
by  no  means  calculated  to  make  worthy 
and  useful  characters  in  human  .life." — 
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"  I  have  often  thought,  mamma,  I  should 
like  to  be  a  heroine;  they  are  so  superior, 
so  faultless." — "  You  make  me  smile, 
Rosa.  Would  the  bare  title  of  heroine 
necessarily  make  you  superior  and  fault- 
Jess?'1 — Rosa  laughed  at  her  mother'* 
questions.  "  I  fear  not,  mamma." — 
"  What  would  be  necessary  to  make  you 
a  heroine  then ?" — "  Oh!  I  ought  to  bear 
pain  without  complaining,  ought  to  return 
good  for  evil,  love  my  enemies,  be  very 
kind  to  my  friends,  perhaps  give  up  my 
rightful  fortune  to  a  younger  sister,  and 
refuse  to  marry  the  man  I  love,  because 
my  parents  desireme." — "  Spoken  in  the 
true  novel  style,  Rosa ;  where  have  you 
picked  up  these  pretty  terms  ?" — <c  Heard 
it  in  conversation,  mamma,  from  the 
ladies  who  call  upon  you  in  the  morning, 
or  drink  tea  with  you  in  the  evening." — - 
"  Suppose  we  put  your  heroics  into  plain 
English.  To  bear  pain  without  com- 
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plaining ;  that  means  to  be  patient :  to 
return  good  for  evil,  to  be  a  Christian  ; 
love  our  enemies,  be  kind  to  friends, 
prefer  a  sister's  interest  to  your  own, 
means  disinterestedness  and  generosity, 
and  to  refuse  a  man  you  love,  because 
your  parents  desire  you,  is  to  be  obedient. 
I  congratulate  you,  Rosa ;  you  can  be  a 
complete  heroine  whenever  you  please.1* 
— "  Mamma !  what  do  you  say  ?" — "  Do 
not  look  so  surprised,  I  speak  only  the 
truth." — "  I  a  heroine,  mamma!" — — 
"  Yes,  my  dear;  can  you  not  be  patient, 
pious,  generous,  disinterested,  and  obe- 
dient, whenever  you  please." — "  Can  I, 
mamma?" — "  When  your  head  aches 
you  can  not  bear  it  in  silence;  when  your 
young  friends  offend  you,  you  can  return 
kindness  for  their  rudeness,  you  can,  in  a 
thousand  instances,  show  your  affection 
for  those  you  love,  you  can  give  up  to 
your  sister  in  twenty  matters,  every  day> 
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and  you  can  obey  your  papa  and  me  from 
morning  till  night.  Thus,  you  see,  you 
can  fulfil  all  the  perfections  of  a  true 
heroine." — "  Yes,  marnrna ;  but  only  ii> 
such  little  easy  things.** 

"  My  dear  Rosa,  do  you  perform  eren 
these  little  easy  things?"  Rosa  blushed. 
"  No,  mamma." — "  Then  how,  my  child, 
can  you  be  sure  you  could  do  so  under 
greater  trials  ?  Remember,  Rosa,  there 
are  bad  as  well  as  good  heroines ;  that 
is,  there  are  people  that  are  remarkable 
for  their  excessive  vices,  as  well  as  others 
for  their  striking  virtues.  Do  not  wish, 
then,  to  be  placed  under  peculiar  trying 
circumstances,  till  you  feel  sure  you  could 
ably  support  them  ;  or  you  would  only  be 
a  mark  for  censure,  not  applause." — 
"  Are  all  heroines  fortunate,  mamrna?" 
— "  My  dear  Agnes,  misfortunes  gene- 
rally produce  heroism.  To  bear  accu- 
mulated afflictions  with  calmness,  to 
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smile  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite 
tortures,  to  possess  the  powers  of  the 
mind  under  the  most  perplexing*  and  ha- 
rassing- disasters.  This  it  is  to  be  a  true' 
hero." — "  Then,  mamma,  when  Rosa 
wishes  to  be  a  heroine,  she  wishes  for  ac- 
cumulated afflictions  and  intense  torture." 
— "  Certainly,  my  dear,  or  how  could  she 
exert  her  great  heroic  qualities?" — "  In- 
deed, mamma,  I  wish  for  no  such  thing', 
I  wish  for  accumulated  blessings." — 
"  Pray,  does  there  require  any  great 
virtue  to  be  happy  under  accumulated 
blessings?  does  there  require  any  great 
effort  to  be  amiable  in  a  state  free  from 
trial  and  calamity?"  Rosa  was  obliged 
to  confess  such  a  state  of  good  fortune  did 
not  call  forth  any  high  heroic  powers. 
"  Do  you  not  think,  Rosa,"  continued 
her  mother,  "  that  the  poorest,  the  most 
uninformed  cottager,  if  tried  by  calamity, 
can  evince  as  high  heroic  powers  as  the 
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most  learned  philosopher,  or  the  most 
patient  king?*' — "  Why,  yes,  I  suppose 
he  could." — "  Then  you  see  in  every 
state,  under  every  disadvantage  of  mind 
and  fortune,  true  greatness  may  appear. 
Let  us  not,  however,  form  any  idle  wishes 
on  the  subject.  To  be  great,  falls  to  the 
lot  of  only  a  few  ;  to  be  amiable,  is  in  the 
power  of  all.  Let  us  thank  heaven  that, 
though  we  are  not  tried  by  misfortune, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  heroines,  that 
we  are  blest  with  the  means  of  fulfilling 
our  best  duties,  and,  by  fulfilling  them, 
can  be  good  Christians  and  useful  mem- 
bers of  society." 

Here  the  conversation  ended.  Agnes 
had  listened  with  an  intention  of  being 
improved  and  convinced.  The  simpli- 
city of  her  mother's  language  and  the 
clearness  of  her  arguments  found  easy 
entrance  into  a  mind  so  well  disposed  to 
bear  reason.  When  she  had  spoken,  it 
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was  only  with  a  desire  lo  gain  informa* 
tion.  When  she  asked  a  question,  it  was 
with  the  wish  of  receiving  an  improving1 
answer,  and  she  attended  more  to  that 
answer  than  she  did  to  the  cleverness  of 
her  own  question.  When  young  people 
enter  into  conversation  with  persons  much 
older  than  themselves,  if  they  will  follow 
Agnes's  plan,  they  will  find  their  account 
in  it.  They  will  find  themselves  not  only 
gratified  but  improved  ;  not  only  amused, 
but  informed ;  and  they  may  be  assured, 
that  they  will  gain  more  praise  for  their 
earnest  and  attentive  silence,  than  for  the 
cleverest  observations  they  could  make. 
Too  many  people  enter  into  conversation 
with  an  intention  of  showing  their  own 
knowledge,  rather  than  of  profiting  by 
the  knowledge  of  those  with  whom  they 
converse;  and,  in  any  argument,  are 
more  eager  to  express  their  own  objec- 
tions than  to  listen  to  the  objections  of 
N  2 
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others;  and,  whilst  their  grave  looks 
make  them  appear  as  if  deeply  consider- 
ing1 the  reasons  of  their  opponent,  they 
are  in  fact  ransacking  their  own  brains 
for  a  witty  answer  or  conclusive  re- 
partee. Now,  this  unfortunately  was  the 
case  with.  Rosa.  Though  her  common 
Sv .  <e  sufficiently  showed  her  the  wisdom 
and  ti  i»U>  of  all  her  mother  had  said,  yet 
she  would  not  allow  this  conviction  to 
enter  her  mind,  and  render  her,  in  future, 
more  reasonable  in  her  wishes  respecting1 
being  a  heroine.  No;  a  heroine  she 
.would  still  desire  to  be,  against  all  reason 
and  all  common  sense.  What  was  the 
Consequence?  She  was  heartily  despised 
by  every  body  that  heard  her  declaration, 
and  continued  to  lose  a  thousand  oppor- 
tunities of  improvement  and  information, 
which  the  conversation  of  those  around 
her  offered.  As  she  would  not  listen  to 
be  convinced,  nobody  thought  her  worth 
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addressing-;  as  she  talked  only  to 
her  own  pertness  and  self-sufficiency, 
every  body  was  soon  tired  of  hearing 
her  ;  for,  as  she  would  not  take  the  pains 
to  gain  new  ideas,  she  was  always  saying 
the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  A 
parrot  could  have  done  as  well.  Then, 
too,  her  silly  notion  of  being  a  heroine 
was  always  leading  her  to  forget  the 
business  thaf  lay  before  her. — She  had 
once  a  slight  tooth-ache,  which  she  had 
produced  by  constantly  cracking  nuts 
with  her  teeth,  against  the  advice  and 
remonstrance  of  all  her  friends.  Instead 
of  bearing  this  common  pain  with  com- 
mon patience,  she  ran  about  the  house 
complaining  to  every  body,  and  worrying 
the  whole  family  with  her  groans  and 
tears.  Her  father  advised  her  to  have  it 
taken  out.  "  Bless  me,"  cried  Rosa, 
"  have  it  taken  out,  papa ;  put  myself  to 
such  dreadful  torture !"— "  You  say  you 
»  3 
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are  in  torture  already,  Rosa,  and  I  there- 
fore recommended  this  operation  as  being" 
a  short  torture,  instead  of  a  long  one." — 
"  Oh!  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that." — "  I 
am  glad  of  it,  my  dear  j  I  did  not  suppose 
it  was  very  bad." — "  Why  not,  papa  ?" 
— "  Because  I  suppose  if  it  had  luckily 
been  very  bad  indeed,  being  a  heroine, 
you  would  have  borne  it  with  patience/' 
"  So  much  for  heroines,"  saiji  her  mother. 
"  I  see  in  little  things  they  can  be  as 
weak  and  as  fearful  as  the  silliest  and 
feeblest  of  mortals.  Happily  Agnes  is 
no  heroine.  She  has  just  scalded  her  arm 
most  severely,  and  bears  the  anguish 
without  a  murmur."  "  A^nes  scalded 

!T» 

herself!"  said  the  abashed  Rosa.  "  Yes, 
and  I  do  not  know  any  accident  that 
causes  severer  pain,"  said  her  mother. 

Agnes  now  appeared.  Her  arm  was 
bound  up,  and  she  was  evidently  in  great 
pain,  but  she  tried  to  answer  her  mother 
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cheerful  I),  and  made  light  of  the  accident. 
The  wound,  however,  did  not  heal  so  well 
as  had  been  expected,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
the  attending-  surgeon  declared  it  would 
be  necessary  to  lay  open  the  wound,  and 
cleanse  away  some  matter  which  he  feared 
would  otherwise  injure  the  bone. 

Agnes  turned  pale  when  -she  heard  this 
declaration,  and  her  poor  little  heart  beat 
quick  with  fear.  "  When  must  this  be 
done?"  said  she  in  a  trembling  voice. 
"  The  sooner  the  better,"  replied  the  sur- 
geon, "  I  would  wish  to  do  it  immedi- 
ately."— "  And  is  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary?" asked  the  agitated  Agnes.  "  It 
is  absolutely  necessary,"  replied  the  sur- 
geon. "  I  wish  I  could  save  you,  my 
dear  young  lady,  but  1  fear  delay  will 
only  increase  the  difficulty  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  operation."  "  Summon  up 
your  resolution,  my  dearest  Agnes,  exert 
your  fortitude,"  said  her  mother,  with  a 
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look  of  the  tenderest  commiseration. 
Agnes  paused  a  moment,  then  leaning 
Ler  head  on  her  mother's  shoulder,  mur- 
mured in  a  low  voice,  "  I  have  quite 
made  up  my  mind,  mother;  it  shall  be 
done,  directly.*'—"  My  dear  heroic 
child,"  said  her  mother,  fondly  clasping 
her  in  her  arms ;  "  how  much  have  you 
saved  me,  by  this  ready  consent !"  Agnes, 
in  the  midst  of  her  fears,  felt  her  mother's 
praise  go  warm  to  her  heart,  and  en- 
courage her  sinking  spirits.  The  surgeon 
made  the  necessary  preparations,  her 
father  held  her  arm,  and  her  mother  sup- 
ported her  head.  There  was  something 
alarming  in  aH  this  previous  ceremony. 
"  But,"  thought  Agnes,  "  I  ought  not  to 
mind  it,  since  it  is  more  likely  to  shorten 
the  operation,  and  support  me  better 
under  it.*'  Rosa,  hardly  conscious  of 
what  she  was  about,  crept  into  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room,  and  there,  covering 
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her  faee  with  her  hands,  this  heroine  sat, 

helpless  and  useless! 
1 

The  operation  was  long  and  se>  ere. 
Agnes,  resolved  to  show  her  fortitude  and 
to  save  the  feelings  of  her  parents  as 
much  as  possible,  bore  it  with  astonishing 
patience.  She  did  not  scream,  because 
screams  could  not  have  lessened  her  suf- 
ferings, but  would  have  deeply  increased 
those  of  her  hearers ;  a  few  groans  only 
escaped  her  at  the  most  trying  point  of  the 
operation.  It  was  at  length  completed, 
proper  bandages  were  applied,  and  the 
arm  declared  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery. 
"  It  was  as  I  expected,"  said  the  sur- 
geon :  "some  matter  had  formed  near 
the  bone,  that  is  now  cleared  away,  and 
all  will,  I  hope  do  well."  The  pale  face 
of  Agnes  was  illumined  with  a  smile; 
but,  who  can  speak  the  transport  that 
rushed  into  her  bosom,  when  she  saw 
that  all  was  over,  when  her  conscience 
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whispered  to  her,  how  bravely  she  had 
sustained  her  pangs,  and  when  the  en- 
dearments of  hei'  affectionate  parents 
spoke  their  increased  love  and  approba- 
tion! "  Every  exerted  virtue  bestows 
happiness,"  thought  Agnes.  <c  I  have 
been  patient,  and  am  now  rewarded  for 
it.  Oh!  how  richly  rewarded/* 

The  arm  now  rapidly  healed,  and,  in  a 
very  short  time,  was  perfectly  restored. 
Rosa's  tooth  continued  to  plague  her,  as 
she  never  had  the  resolution  to  have  it 
extracted.  So  much  for  heroines.  Very 
fine  people  in  travels  and  romances,  but 
in  real  life,  fantastic,  worthless,  miserable 
creatures ;  when,  like  Rosa,  they  talk  of 
great  things,  but  fail  even  in  small  ones. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Wagers,  fools  arguments* — Why  they  are  so, — The 
pleasures,  the  comforts,  the  advantages  of  Sunday. 
—A  time  for  rest ,  for  freedom  from  worldly  cares, 
for  devotion. 

"  I'LL  lay  you  a  guinea/*  said  Rosa  to 
her  sister;  "  I'll  lay  you  a  guinea,  Agnes, 
that  the  pretty  stays  my  aunt  made  for 
my  doll  have  pasteboard  between  the  lin- 
ing ;  look  how  stiff  they  are !" — "  Yes, 
very  stiff,"  replied  Agnes,  "  but  yet  not 
so  stiff  as  pasteboard." — "  But  I  say  I 
will  lay  you  a  wager  it  is  pasteboard."-— 
"  What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  wa- 
gers, my  children  ?'*  asked  their  mother. 
Rosa  explained,  "  And  have  you  no 
other  way  of  deciding  the  question  but 
by  a  wager  ?  Do  you  know,  Rosa,  that 
wagers  are  fools  arguments  ?**-— "  And 
yet  a  great  many  people,  that  are  by  na 
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means  fools,  lay  wagers,  mamma!" — 
"  That  may  be,  my  dear,  but  it  must  be 
without  thought,  since  certainly  a  wager 
can  neither  prove  their  judgment  nor 
confirm  their  opinion.  One  plain  strong 
reason  is  worth  all  the  wagers  in  the 
world." — "Yes,  mamma  ;  but  in  a  matter 
like  this,  where  we  cannot  exactly  deter- 
mine the  truth."  "  A  wager  cannot 
discover  the  truth,  or  prove  its  existence  ; 
for,  if  so,  you  know  the  richest  people 
must  always  decide  the  question,  since 
they  could  propose  the  highest  wager  in 
support  of  their  argument." — "  True, 
mamma  ;  then  why  are  wagers  laid  ?" — 
<•'  Wagers,  my  dear,  are  a  species  of  ga- 
ming, with  which  some  people  amuse 
themselves.  To  a  certain  degree  they 
may  bean  innocent,  but  I  fear  they  are 
never  a  rational  indulgence." — "  Gaming, 
matnuia?" — •"  Yes,  my  dear,  a  wager, 
being  the  risking  of  money  on  chance,  is 
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absolutely  gaming."—"  I  did  not  intend 
to  game,  mamma,  when  I  spoke  to  Agnes 
just  now." — «'  1  do  not  suppose  you  did, 
you  were  therefore  only  guilty  of  folly." 
— "  How  was  I  guilty  of  folly,  mamma  ?" 
— "  In  attesting  by  a  wager  what  you  had 
the  power  of  ascertaining  by  investigation." 
— "  I  did  not  like  to  cut  up  the  stays,  to 
see  the  inside  of  them."  "  Certainly 
not ;  but  you  might,  by  reasoning  on 
what  you  did  see,  or  could  feel,  probably 
have  led  to  a  discovery  of  what  you  could 
not  perfectly  behold." — "  I  do  not  quite 
understand,  mamma." — "If  you  remem- 
ber, Agnes  differed  from  you,  and  gave 
as  a  reason  for  her  opinion,  that  the  stays 
did  not  feel  stiff  enough  to  be  formed  of 
pasteboard," — <c  Yes,  mamma,  I  remem- 
ber."— -"  Thus  you  see  she  supported  her 
opinion  by  reason,  whilst  you  resigned 
yours  to  chance.  On  which  side,  think 
you,  lay  the  most  rational  appearance  of 
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being-  right  ?" — "  I  know  yon  think  on 
Agnes's,  mamma." — "  I  do,  because  you 
did  not  bring  forward  a  stronger  reason 
to  support  your  opinion.'* — "  I  could  not, 
mamma." — <€  That  is  what  I  imagined, 
my  dear,  because  if  you  could  have  con- 
vinced your  sister  by  reason,  you  would 
have  done  so,  and  not  resorted  to  an  un- 
meaning boast,  that  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  your  assertion." — "  Why, 
yes,  mamma,  I  certainly  had  not  a  guinea 
to  pay,  if  1  had  lost." — "  Thus  your  wa- 
ger was  a  mere  flourish  of  words,  Rosa." 
— "  But  how  could  it  weaken  my  argu- 
gument,  mamma?" — "By  proving,  my 
dear,  that  you  had  no  reason  on  your  side. 
• — What  think  you  of  wagers  now,  Rosa?" 
— "  Silly  things  indeed,  mamma  ;  and, 
f  laying  a  wager  proves  that  I  do  so,  be- 
catise  I  cannot  give  a  reason  for  my  opi- 
nion, I  will  never  lay  a  wager  again.'* — 
*  Be  assured,  Rosa,  that,  nineteen  times 
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out  of  twenty,  those  that  close  an  argument 
with  a  bet,  do  so,  either  because  probabi- 
lity is  not  on  their  side,  or  because  they 
have  not  sense  to  produce  a  single  reason 
in  defence  of  their  opinion.7*— "  Then, 
mamma,  it  is  almost  an  acknowledgment 
of  their  weakness  and  deficiency  of  judg- 
ment."— c<  In  that  light  it  is  generally 
considered." — c*  Oh  !  shocking!  I  wonder 
people  ever  think  of  laying  wagers." — 
"  It  is  because  they  do  not  think  that  they 
fall  into  this  weakness  :  it  is  because  they 
want  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of 
thought  and  reflection." — "  And  perhaps, 
mamma,  sometimes  make  a  bet,  rather 
than  confess  themselves  convinced  or  van- 
quished."— "A  common  case,  Rosa,  be 
assured. — But  we  have  got  to  a  part  of 
our  subject  I  did  not  intend  to  have  en- 
tered upon." — <e  What  is  that,  mamma  ?" 
— "  Censuring  the  faults  and  follies  of  our 
fellow  creatures.  It  is  enough  for  us,  if 
o  2 
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we  discover  and  correct  our  own.  My 
wish  was  simply  to  make  you  aware  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  exclamation  you 
had  just  now  made." — <c  And  that  led  us 
to  talk  of  other  people's  errors." — *'  And 
having  made  the  best  use  we  could  of  our 
criticism,  we  will  now  talk  of  something 
else." — <s  What  is  the  best  use  of  criticism 
on  others?" — "  The  amending  ourselves. 
Observing  and  commenting  on  the  faults 
of  our  neighbours  can  only  be  excused 
when  we  do  so  with  mildness,  and  learn 
from  thence  to  avoid  the  errors  we  con- 
demn, and  excuse  the  frailties  we  are  so 
prone  to  imitate." 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The 
morning  was  fine,  and  was  cheerfully  ush- 
ered in  with  the  enlivening  chime  of  the 
church  bells.  The  twin-sisters,  as  usual, 
rose  somewhat  earlier  on  this  welcome 
day,  for  many  were  its  peculiar  privi- 
leges and  pleasures.  Neatly  dressed  in 
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their  best  attire,  clean,  and  decent,  with 
fresh-washed   cheeks,  and  eyes  beaming 
with  good  humour,  they  joined  their  pa- 
rents at  the  breakfast  table.     "  I  am  al- 
ways so   glad  when  it  is  Sunday,"    said 
Agnes;    "  for  we  have  so  many  pleasant 
things  to  do  and  to  talk  about;  so  much 
variety  and  so  much  comfort !" — "  And  I 
love  Sunday  too,  very  much,"  said  the  little 
lisping  Edwin,  her  young  brother,  "for 
you  know,  papa,  it  is  tlie  forgiving  day*" 
His  father  smiled  at  his  innocent  prattle. 
"  If  you  never  did  wrong,  Edwin,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  a  for  giving  day, 
as  you  call  it."...."  But   as  I  do  wrong 
sometimes,  papa,  I  love  to  be  forgiven  ; 
and   you  know  you  always  forgive  me, 
most   willingly,    on    Sunday."      <f  Y^s, 
Edwin,  because  Sunday   is  a  holy  day,  a 
day  set  apart  by  God  for  peace  and  com- 

*  These  words  were  really  used  by  a  boy  of  threa 
yeare. 
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fort."...,"  And  therefore  we  ought  to  for- 
get and  forgive,  and  love  every  body,  and 
be  as  happy  and  as  quiet  as  ever  we  can," 
said  Edwin.  His  sisters  laughed  at  his 
curious  list  of  Sunday  duties,  closing  with 
what  he  thought  a  great  virtue,  to  "  be 
as  quiet  as  we  can."...."  For  my  part/' 
said  his  mother,  "  one  of  my  many  Sun- 
day pleasures  is,  to  behold  all  classes  of 
people  enjoying  themselves  in  their  seve- 
ral modes.  The  shopkeepers  taking  plea- 
sant walks  with  their  wives  and  children, 
the  poor*  day -labourers  resting  from  their 
week's  hard  service,  and  dressed  in  their 
best  garments,  playing  with  their  little 
ones,  and  having  a  little  harmless  chat 

with  their  friends  and  neighbours."  

"  And  therefore^  mamma,  I  am  always 
sorry  when  the  weather  is  bad  on  a  Sun- 
day," said  Agnes.  *:  So  am  I,  Agnes  ; 
but,  even  in  that  case,  there  are  many 
pleasures  within  their  reach.  The  very 
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cessation  of  labour  and  exertion,  to  those 
who  toil  hard  during  six  successive  days, 
is  no  small  blessing,  and  such  as  the  weal- 
thy and  the  indolent  can  form  no  just  con- 
ception."...." There  is  something  plea- 
sant in  the  very  idea,  that  even  the  poor 
beasts  enjoy,  on  this  day,  rest  and  freedom 
from  ill-treatment,"  said  Rosa.  "  True, 
Rosa,  and  that  man,  under  the  most  in- 
clement seasons,  has  still  his  comforts. 
The  wholesome  meal,  round  which  his  fa- 
mily assemble,  the  blazing  fire,  beaming 
on  many  a  happy  face,  the  evening  hours 
profitably  spent  in  reading  the  sacred 
volume,  which  confirms  our  best  purposes 
and  invigorates  our  highest  hopes ;  or 
innocently  cheered  by  the  soothing  notes 
of  sacred  melody  of  prayer  and  praise,  or 
the  social  conversethat,  opening  the  heart, 
binds  man  to  man  in  the  strong  link  of 
social  converse  and  friendly  confidence." 
...."  You  have  left  me,"  said  the  attentive 
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husband,  "  to  name  one  other  Sunday 
blessing* ;  the  noblest  joy  of  all."...."  I 
understand  you,  papa,"  said  Agnes;  "von 
mean  the  satisfaction  of  going  to  church." 
...."  You  are  right,  Agnes;  for,  what  can 
be  a  nobler  employment  than  to  offer,  to 
the  Great  Giver  of  Good,  the  thanksgiv- 
ings of  our  grateful  hearts,  to  appear  in 
his  more  immediate  presence,  and,  in 
his  own  sacred  temple,  confess  our  frailties, 
entreat  his  mere}7,  and  adore  his  power  ? 
Oh,  my  children  !  what  a  blessing  is  this, 
what  a  high,  what  a  glorious  privilege!" 
....The  little  circle  listened  with  reverence 
to  this  affecting  appeal.  Their  worthy 
father  continued.  t(  How  soothing  to  the 
best  affections,  to  behold  our  fellowcrea- 
tures  joining  with  us  in  this  sacred  act  of 
piety,  to  look  around  us,  and  view  a  whole 
kneeiiogcongregation  uniting  in  the  same 
expression  of  adoration ;  one  great  fa- 
mily, acknowledging  their  Universal 
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Father !  Who  can  so  feel,  and  leave  the 
house  of  God  with  any  other  feelings  than 
those  of  pious  awe  and  unbounded  cha- 
rity ?" 

The  tolling  bell  now  proclaimed  the 
hour  of  worship.  The  smiling  family, 
with  eager  haste,  prepared  to  obey  the 
welcome  summons ;  the  little  ones  walked 
before,  the  grateful  parents  followed,  their 
hearts  swelling  with  unutterable  content." 

After  servicethe^  enjoyed  a  short  walk, 
and  met  crouds  of  well-dressed  people  in- 
dulging themselves  in  strolling  through 
the  beautiful  fields  and  lanes  that  skirted 
the  busy  town.  On  their  return  home, 
they  found  a  smoking  dinner  on  the  table, 
and  sat  down  with  excellent  appetites 
to  the  welcome  meal.  Business,  or  other 
claims,  sometimes  divided  the  family  on 
other  days,  but  on  Sunday,  they  regu- 
larly assembled,  and  these  occasional 
absences  made  them  regard  this  meeting 
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as  n  particular  gratification.  There  was 
always  something  to  be  told,  something 
to  be  described,  something  to  be  asked. 
Even  the  necessity  of  asking  assistance  or 
advice  served  only  to  unite  the  members 
of  this  family,  as  it  proved  their  depen- 
dance  on  each  other,  and  how  little  one 
could  stand  alone.  If  there  was  pleasure  in 
asking  assistance,  or  advice,  how  much 
greater  the  satisfaction  in  bestowing  it  ? 
and  when  Lionel,  their  elder  brother,  who 
weekly  attended  a  master  in  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  begged  his  sisters  would  take 
care  his  neat  supply  of  clean  linen  was 
more  regularly  forwarded  to  him,  he  felt 
almost  as  happy  in  thinking  he  had  such 
kind  sisters  to  apply  to,  as  they  did  in 
promising  to  oblige  him,  and  thus  having 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling,  that  they  could 
add  to  the  comfort  of  their  dear  brother. 
Thus,  obliging  and  obliged,  the  happy 
circle  passed  the  hour  of  dinner.  The 
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tolling1  bell  again  called  them  to  church. 
The  twin-sisters,  hanging  on  their  bro- 
ther's arm,  attended  the  cheerful  party  to 
the  sacred  temple.  The  aisles  were  croud* 
ed  with  the  decent  poor,  who,  standing 
in  rows,  listened  with  reverence  to  their 
respected  preacher.  A  poor  old  woman, 
oppressed  by  age,  and  shaking  with  in* 
firmity,  leant  on  the  pew  in  which  the  fa- 
mily were  assembled.  Agnes  observed 
how  pale  she  looked,  and  that  she  seemed 
exhausted  with  standing  so  long.  Dur- 
ing the  psalm  that  was  sung  before  the 
sermon,  she  pointed  her  out  to  her  mother, 
and,  putting  her  hand  to  the  door,  said, 
<e  May  I,  mamma,  may  1  let  her  in  ?  she 
is  sadly  tired." — "  By  all  means,  my 
dear,"  said  her  mother.  "I  see  she  is 
faint,  and  in  a  church  there  should  be  no 
distinction  of  persons."  Agnes  instantly 
opened  the  door,  and  whispered  to  the 
old  woman  to  come  in.  She  could  scarce 
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believe  what  she  had  heard,  but  Agnes 
repeating  her  words,  she  with  many  curt- 
sies accepted  the  welcome  relief.  The 
little  children  crept  closer  together,  to 
make  her  more  room,  and  all  felt  happy 
to  assist  their  kind  sister  in  her  desire  of 
doing  good. 

It  was  a  charity  sermon,  for  the  benefit 
of  poor  orphan  children,  and  the  young 
party  in  the  pew  were  affected  by  it  to 
tears.  When  the  service  was  over,  the 
churchwardens  came  round  to  the  several 
pews,  to  collect  the  donations  of  the 
benevolent.  Each  of  the  family  had 
something  to  give.  Agnes,  with  tearful 
eyes  and  trembling  fingers,  was  busily 
searching  in  her  pockets  for  her  little  store- 
box.  The  gentleman  that  held  the  silver 
plate  supposed  she  did  not  mean  to  give 
any  thing,  and  was  retiring.  "  Stay, 
Sir ;  pray  stay  ;"  said  the  half  sobbing 
Agnes.  The  gentleman  directly  stopped. 
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Agnes  had  now  found  her  box,  and, 
opening  it  in  a  moment,  she  eagerly  turn- 
ed the  whole  of  its  contents  into  the  plate; 
then,  without  thinking  that  any  body  was 
near  her,  she  quietly  returned  the  empty 
box  into  her  pocket.  Her  cheek  was 
flushed  with  eagerness  and  her  heart  was 
throbbing  with  delight.  "  Pity  that  purse 
should  ever  be  empty,"  murmured  the 
old  woman  ;  but  Agnes  heard  her  not : 
she  was  not  thinking  of  herself,  she  was 
only  thanking  God,  in  her  heart,  that  she 
had  something  to  give. 

When  the  family  returned  home  after 
the  evening  service,  they  found  the  wea- 
ther changed,  and  a  heavy  rain  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  mild  dry  ness  of  the  morn- 
ing. However  the  pleasant  business  of 
the  tea-table  soon  engrossed  their  atten^ 
tion,  and  they  found  they  had  no  time  to 
lose  in  vain  regrets.  <c  You  see,  papa, 
there  was  yet  one  pleasure  of  Sunday  we 
p 
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all  forgot  to  name,  the  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing*," said  Agnes.  "  That  is  a  pleasure 
you  may  have  every  day  in  the  week," 
observed  her  brother.  „"  Yes,  Lionel,  I 
know  that ;  but  not  exactly  in  the  same 
way,  because  it  is  only  at  church  that 
those  that  have  so  little  to  give  as  I  have, 
can  give  it  to  a  great  public  charity." — 
"  Well  explained,  Agnes  ;"  said  her  fa- 
ther, "  and,  as  you  say  there  are  a  many 
people  who  can  only  give  a  mite,  the 
church  is  the  best  place  to  bestow  it." — 
"  And  what  a  pleasure  there  is  in  it, 
papa !" — "  You,  I  am  sure,  can  truly  say 
so,  for  1  fancy  you  never  was  more  happy 
in  your  life,  than  to-day,  when  you  emp- 
tied your  box  into  the  churchwarden's 
plate." — '<  No,  never,  papa." — "  Then,  in 
future,  we  must  remember,  in  our  list  of 

*  Both  the  attention  to  the  old  woman  and  the 
action  of  emptying  the  box  actually  were  performed 
by  the  sister  of  the  author,  then  eight  years  old. 
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Sunday  indulgences,  the  power  of  aiding 
a  great  public  charity  by  a  small  unosten- 
tatious gift." — "  Particularly  when  it  is 
all  we  have/1  said  Lionel,  kindly  glanc- 
ing at  Agnes. 

"  There  will  be  no  walking  for  us  this 
evening,"  said  Rosa.  "  No,  I  fear  not," 
replied  her  mother;  "and  therefore  let 
us  collect  our  books,  and  be  happy  in 
some  other  way." 

The  books  were  soon  produced,  fresh 
coals  were  ordered  to  the  fire,  and  the  fa- 
mily gathered  round  it,  with  hearts  dis- 
posed to  be  happy.  Each  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible,  and  tried  to  remember 
what  they  read.  Their  kind  mother 
then  heard  them  repeat  the  catechism,  in 
which  even  the  little  ones  were  very  per- 
fect. They  all  liked  to  say  the  catechi  sm , 
for  it  was  easy,  and,  therefore,  pleasant 
to  them.  When  they  had  finished,  the 
little  Edwin  remarked,  "  that  in  summer 
P  2 
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they  said  their  catechism  after  breakfast, 
in  winter  after  supper." — «  And  do  you 
not  know  the  reason?"  said  Agnes. — 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  do ;  because  in  summer, 
we  are  up  earlier,  and  have  longer  morn- 
ings, and  in  winter,  the  evenings  are 

longer,  and  we  cannot  walk." <c  Well 

explained,  Edwin,"  said  his  father. 

They  now  talked  about  a  number  of 
entertaining  things,  and  every  body  was 
surprised  to  find  the  time  had  passed  so 
quick.  The  servants  then  came  in  to 
join  the  evening  prayers,  a*id  the  whole 
family  knelt  down  together,  to  return 
thanks  to  God  for  the  past  day  of  health 
and  happiness.  So  closed  Sunday.  Well 
might  Agnes  love  a  day  so  usefully,  so 
properly,  so  comfortably  enjoyed. 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  Conclusion,  By  what  causes  Rosa  became  un- 
amiable,  and  was  disliked  by  most  people. — By  what 
causes  Agnes  became  amiable,  and  was  universally 
beloved. 

WE  have  now  seen  enough  of  the  two 
sisters  to  discover  why,  though  they  were 
born  so  much  alike  in  temper  and  abili- 
ties, they  grew  up  to  be  such  different 
characters. 

Rosa,  fancying  herself  clever  enough, 
scorned  to  take  advice,  or  listen  to  admo- 
nition. Already  wise  in  her  own  con- 
ceits, she  thought  it  unnecessary  to  per- 
severe itt  learning  ;  consequently,  she  re- 
mained ignorant  all  her  life,  thinking 
herself  good  enough,  she  never  tried  to 
become  better,  and  was  therefore  a  wo- 
man with  all  the  silly  faults  of  a  child. 

The  idleness  that  made  her  neglect  her 
garden  when  she  was  young,  as  shenever 
p  3 
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endeavoured  to  cure  it,  made  her  equally 
neglect  her  duties  when  she  became  older. 
She  would  not  therefore  take  the  proper 
trouble  in  managing  a  house  when  she 
married  and  had  a  house  to  take  care  of. 
Ever)  thing,  therefore,  about  her  was  dis- 
orderly and  confused,  her  servants  learned 
idleness  from  their  mistress,  and  left  the 
room  dirty  and  the  furniture  uucleaned, 
"  Vexations  always  attend  idleness." 
Rosa  found  it  so  in  her  garden,  and  now 
found  it  so  in  her  house.  Her  visitors 
looked  on  her  garden  with  contempt,  and 
now  viewed  her  ill-managed,  neglected 
house  with  disgust  and  disdain.  Rosa 
felt  that  all  the  mischief  was  produced  by 
her  want  of  exertion,  but  though  she  felt 
this,  she  never  resolved  to  begin  an  amend- 
ment. She  thought  herself  too  old  to 
mend.  Little  reader!  It  is  never  too 
late  to  try  to  do  right. 

The  selfishness  that  urged  her  to  buy 
the  useless  scarlet  purse  when  she  was  a 
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child,  as  she  did  not  chuse  to  check  it, 
continued  to  govern  her  actions  as  a  wo- 
man. She  generally  allowed  herself  to 
spend  her  money  on  her  own  selfish  fan- 
cies, on  her  own  dress,  on  her  own  ap- 
petites, and  more  than  once  bought 
worthless  finery,  of  which  she  was  a- 
shamed,  and  made  herself  sick  with  fruits 
and  sweetmeats.  What  a  disgrace  to  a 
reasonable  creature!  but  she  had  never 
controlled  her  weak  desires,  and  lived  to 
suffer  by  them.  What  wonder  then  that 
she  never  enjoyed  the  purest  delight  mo- 
ney can  bestow.  The  delight  of  assisting 
a  suffering  fellow  creature,  the  greater 
delight  of  knowing,  that  we  have  denied 
ourselves  in  something,  to  have  the  power 
of  helping  others. 

The  obstinacy  that  made  her  say,  "  it 
\vas  her  disposition  to  be  ill-natured  and 
passionate,  and  she  could  not  help  it." 
This  obstinacy  she  permitted  to  render 
her  blind  to  the  suggestions  of  common 
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sense.  Many  times,  at  different  periods 
of  her  life,  she  plainly  saw  she  was  doing 
very  wrong1.  How  easily,  therefore,  could 
she  have  changed  from  wrong  to  right. 
But  no — she  would  not.  She  was  obsti- 
nate, she  would  not  turn  from  her  evil 
ways.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  She 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  ill- 
nature  and  passion  that  made  her  destroy 
her  sister's  garden,  as  she  grew  up,  ren- 
dered her  a  perfect  fury  to  her  neigh- 
bours and  a  noisy  scold  to  her  servants. 
Instead  of  trampling  on  gardens,  she 
gave  way  to  her  rage  in  tearing  her 
clothes,  breaking  her  china,  and  throwing 
books  and  trinkets  into  the  fire.  Is  not 
all  this  very  shocking!  Yet  such  things 
have  been,  such  things  will  be  again,  if 
young  people  do  not  resolve  to  see  their 
errors,  and  earnestly  to  set  about  remedy- 
ing them. 

The  impatience  that  made  Rosa  pin 
up,  and  stitch  up,  a  hurried  dress  for  her 
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doll,  though  she  had  suffered  by  its  con- 
sequences in  pricking-  her  finger  and 
losing  a  charming  walk,  she  did  not  at- 
tempt to  restrain.  Always  in  a  hurry 
and  always  doing  things  by  halves,  she 
was  a  sad  slattern  in  her  dress,  and, 
though  often  buying  handsome  clothes, 
generally  looked  mean  and  untidy. 

The  envy  that  embittered  her  feelings 
towards  the  amiable  Miss  Simpson,  she 
permitted  to  poison  all  her  better  feelings. 
The  good  of  others  was  always  evil  to 
her,  and  the  little  girl  that  suffered  pain, 
by  the  praise  of  her  school- fellow,  rose 
up  into  the  envious  woman,  that  endured 
a  heart-ache  by  the  better  fortune  of  any 
of  her  acquaintance.  As  little  pleasant 
events  were  continually  occurring  to  some 
one  or  another  that  she  knew,  poor  Rosa 
was  almost  always  in  a  state  of  misery ! 
of  misery,  from  causes,  that  give  the 
kind-hearted  sensations  of  joyous  sym- 
pathy. 
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She  wished  to  be  a  heroine!  that  is, 
she  wanted  to  do  something  very  clever, 
very  great,  very  wonderful.  Few  people 
have  either  ability,  or  opportunity  of 
doing  wonderful  acts.  Rosa  never  had. 
Every  body  can  find  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  all  they  ought  to  do. 
But  Rosa  would  not  condescend  to  do 
what  was  always  in  her  power,  and  what 
every  body  could  do.  Thus  she  neglected 
all  the  best,  though  little  duties  of  life, 
and,  because  she  could  not  be  a  great 
heroine,  she  would  not  be  the  dutiful 
child,  the  kind  sister,  the  faithful  friend* 
With  her  virtue,  she  lost  her  happiness. 
She  lived  despised,  and  died  unlamented. 

Must  we  pity  Rosa,  or  must  we  blame 
her  ?  Had  she  been  born  without  sense, 
and  therefore  not  known  good  from  evil, 
had  she  lived  without  friends  and  advisers, 
and  therefore  not  known  the  way  to  avoid 
evil,  and  to  obtain  good,  then  and  then 
only  she  would  have  deserved  our  pity 
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and  excuse.  But  possessing"  sense  to 
judge  between  right  and  wrong,  blest 
with  friends  who  were  ever  ready  to  lead 
her  to  right,  and  direct  her  from  wrong, 
nothing  can  apologise  for  her  faults,  and, 
however  unwillingly,  we  must  blame  her. 
For  that  she  could  have  turned  out  differ- 
ently we  may  be  sure ;  for  her  sister, 
though  so  much  like  her  in  infancy,  both 
in  disposition  and  capacity  of  mind,  grew 
up  different  from  her  in  all  and  every 
respect.  Yet  the  means  and  occasions 
of  improvement  were  the  same  to  both, 
the  same  friends,  the  same  advice,  the 
same  situation  in  life. — Whence  then 
arose  this  difference  ? 

In  themselves. 

That  Agnes  could  sometimes  be  idle, 
we  have  seen,  in  her  quitting  her  lesson 
to  watch  the  spider  and  the  butterfly. 
In  this  she  resembled  her  sister,  but  she 
did  not,  like  her  sifter,  see  her  own  faults, 
and  not  resolve  to  correct  them. 
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remembered  the  satisfaction  she  had  re- 
ceived from  her  labours  in  her  garden. 
She  therefore  knew  that  "  pleasure  fol- 
lows industry."  She  determined  in  fu- 
ture to  be  industrious,  and  though  she 
found  it  difficult  at  first,  yet,  by  firmly 
persisting  in  her  resolution,  she  became 
an  active,  skilful,  useful  woman.  Her 
house  was  neat  and  comfortable,  her  ser- 
vants copied  their  mistress,  were  clean, 
notable,  and  bustling1.  Every  body  treat- 
ed her  with  respect,  and  whoever  visited 
her,  admired  the  comfort  of  her  house, 
and  the  propriety  of  her  table. 

The  disinterestedness  that  made  her 
give  up  her  skipping-rope  to  assist  the 
parents  of  the  suffering*  Susan,  in  woman- 
hood, taught  her,  like  her  mother,  to  hus- 
band her  little  purse  with  economy,  and 
to  longer  wear  an  old  bonnet  or  an  old 
gown,  that  she  might  better  relieve  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  and  unfriended. 
How  many  occasions  did  she  thus  make 
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for  herself  of  happiness,  of  the  purest 
happiness! — When  with  her  little  well- 
filled  purse,  she  entered  the  roof  of  misery, 
heard  the  gratitude  of  sinking  want,  and 
received  the  blessing  of  him  that  was 
ready  to  perish. 

Agnes  could  be  passionate :  who  can- 
not if  they  chuse  it?  But  Agnes  soon 
discovered  that  to  give  way  to  passion 
was  wicked.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Passion  must  be  conquered ;  "  for  I  will 
not  be  wicked,"  thought  Agnes.  She  set 
about  this  important  exertion ;  many  and 
many  were  the  times  that  she  felt  anger 
rising  in  her  bosom,  but  she  instantly 
checked  it;  she  would  not  let  it  rise  to 
her  lips  in  harsh  words,  nor  move  her 
arms  in  rude  actions,  above  all  she  would 
not  let  it  deform  her  face  with  wild  ges- 
tures, or  colour  her  cheeks  with  crimson 
hue.  By  degrees  she  mastered  her  pas- 
sions, the  noblest  effort  of  our  reason. 
a 
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The  perseverance  that  prompted  her  to 
complete  a  dress  for  her  doll,  appeared  in 
all  the  future  arrangements  of  her  life. 
She  never  forgot  "  that  what  was  worth 
doing  at  all,  was  worth  doing1  well." 
Whatever  she  began,  she  properly  finish- 
ed. Whatever  she  attempted,  she  tho- 
roughly performed.  She  left  nothing  for 
to-morrow,  that  ought  to  be  done  to-day. 
Each  duty  was  performed  in  its  right 
place,  and  at  its  appointed  time.  Thus 
she  was  never  in  a  hurry,  never  confused 
with  a  variety  of  business,  never  tempted 
by  bustle  and  confusion  to  be  cross  or 
angry.  Thus  one  virtue  leads  to  more, 
and  whilst  we  are  performing  one  good 
resolution,  we  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  another;  whilst  we  are  avoiding  one 
temptation,  we  are  securing  ourselves 
from  those  that  might  follow. 

The  emulation  that  led  her  to  admire 
and  receive  pleasure  from  the  excellences 
of  her  friend,  Mary  Simpson,  made  her 
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determine  to  copy  them.  This  emulation, 
through  life,  kept  her  looking  up  to  the 
best  and  most  amiable  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  constantly  studying-  how  to 
copy  the  virtues  she  prized.  The  conse- 
quence was  natural,  never  thinking  her- 
self so  good  as  she  might  be,  and  always 
thinking  of  those  that  were  better,  she 
imperceptibly  improved  in  knowledge  and 
in  virtue.  She  every  day  gained  some 
good  quality,  or  conquered  some  bad 
propensity. 

With  new  virtues  she  gained  new  hap- 
piness. She  lived  beloved  and  happy, 
and  died  calm  and  regretted. 

Reader!  which  will  you  be?  Rosa, 
giving  way  to  wrong.  Agnes,  perse- 
vering in  right?  You  think  there  is  no 
question,  that  every  one  must  prefer  the 
humble,  sensible,  useful,  happy  Agnes,  to 
the  conceited,  silly,  worthless,  miserable 
Rosa.  That  you  can  be  which  ever  you 
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please,  has  been  plainly  shown.  Do  not 
talk  about  your  bad  tempers,  and  that 
you  cannot  help  them.  Every  one  may, 
if  they  will  but  earnestly  set  about  it. 
The  difference  lies  between  those  that 
attempt  to  conquer  evil  and  cherish  good, 
and  those  that  do  not.  Think  of  the 
awful  consequences  that  follow  our  deter- 
mination. Not  only  a  life  in  this  world 
of  vice  and  misery,  of  virtue  and  felicity, 
but  a  life  in  the  world  to  come,  a  life  that 
is  dependant  on  our  actions  here.  Misery 
perhaps  without  end,  or  happiness  with- 
out alloy.  And  does  this  awful  difference 
depend  upon  ourselves  ?  Reflect  upon  it 
seriously,  my  young  friends:  press  the 
question  close  and  OFTEN  to  your 
hearts ;  you  will  not  then,  YOU  CANNOT 
hesitate  in  your  choice  of  Vice  or  Virtue, 
of  Right  or  Wrong. 

THE  END. 

U.  Dryer,  Printer,  Bridge-street,  Dlackfriars,  London. 


